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work for you 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘“‘when you 
“>>> discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 
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FIND OUT 

FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY \ 

INTERNATIONAL 
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' Look what happens 
Lin your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Mr. I says, ‘‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 


ance when Mr. I is on the job. 
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WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


sees 


K INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 





Name 





Street 





City and State. 
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b  dotean have the best baking 
of your life when you use 
ISMERTA. Year in, year out 
ISMERTA’S high standards have 
won the confidence of mony of 
America’s most successful bak- 


eries. And the foundation of this 


confidence is the fact that only 





F LO U be oN wheats of the finest baking dia 
: a acter are ever milled for this 
 Lecellant baking Aesults % : 


Guaranteed —— 


superior flour. 





THE [smMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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TRY PUNCHING 
YOUR WAY OUT 
OF A 


MENTE BAG 









YOU'D FIND<IT RATHER 
DIFFICULT— A MENTE BAG, 
BURLAP OR COTTON, IS 


¢ Made of Quality Fabric * Expertly Cut 
¢ Carefully Inspected ° Sturdily Sewn 


Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


Dept. N 
MENTE & CO., INC. 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 
TEXTILE BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 











Prem, 


AFFER MILLING Co. 
RCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis’ Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 









— a, 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MULLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 


















TWO BAKERY- TESTED isPon 
QUALITY FLOURS 4 ‘ 






FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 


Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties. Our large storage capacity permits accurate bin- 
ning of wheat by actual milling value. Call GRand 7070. 


Mea BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 












































CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
= 2 
Hart -Bartlett-S Grain C 
art-Dartlett- Sturtevant Grain Uo. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 

Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 

St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 

Sioux City, lowa Six States 

Jones-HerretsaTer Consrruction Co. “Niamond DPD” ex Miiedindertaboratory Con 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


FRANK A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 


ee Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Kitchon Aid 
IS YOUR SALES AID 


ams, 








Bemis 


















Chalk up another development for Bemis . . . and another sales 
boost for your feeds. Use the new Bemis Kitchen-Aid Bags... ideal 


for towels, scarves, curtains and aprons. 





Housewives all want the fine border-design prints they get from | Kitcp, 
these emptied bags. This gives your brand a big edge... when you | 
pack in Kitchen-Aid. Get the jump on your competition. 


Ask your Bemis Man for complete details immediately. 
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FLOUWRS 





SALINA, KANSAS 


that give 











Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Indu | 








CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 











OFFICE $s: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 























HLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY © 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













SQ ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


The confidence that buyers have in 
POLAR BEAR was not built in a day, 
or a year ... it represents more than 
50 years of milling by this company, 
during which quality of product has 


always been put first. 


FOUNDED BY 








ITS IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


a ~ - 
Mills Limited 
Mills and Sales Offices. VAN( JUVER CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONT * HUMPERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 
TERA »Y NTA j een aa 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST Desi 
NELSON CRESC 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Specialists in IIlilling | 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘"LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


bed 
eee 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





CABLE CODES 
USED 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


--- 7 














__MEMPHIS, TENN. 














KANSAS 
DIAMOND 

BAKERY 
FLOUR 


Willers of Fine Cake 
ARKANSAS CITY 
FLOUR MILLS ~ 


HIGGINSVILLE. 
FLOUR MILLS es 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOU 











(- “ * 
Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
CKER KIN G—cracker spong® flour 


CRA 
100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

~ | SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

YSBI STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING co. "2° 





THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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SHORT PATENT SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Makes appetizing, fine- 
textured, silky loaves 
with a brilliant white 
crumb color. 





Gives your baked goods 
that delicious flavor, 
taste and aroma that 
brings customers back 
again and again. 





SLEACHED - UNENRICHED 


MANUFACTURED ae 


j GENERAL oF e 
TICES: MINNEAPOLIS MItnES 
OYA 
Ny 


2 Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Truce in Grain Sanitation Program 





FDA AGREES TO POSTPONEMENT 
WITH CONCESSIONS FROM USDA 





Food & Drug Officials Seek Assurances Which Would 
Maintain Enforcement Pressure on Grain Handlers 
for Continuance of Clean-Up Campaign 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON The Food & 
Drug Administration has, in effect, 
agreed to a postponement of Phase II 
of its grain sanitation program, which 
was scheduled to have gone into ef- 
fect July 1, 1953. This decision was 
contained in a reply by Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Federal Security Agency 
head, to a request for postponement 
of the enforcement date which was 
made by Ezra Benson, secretary of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Benson had asked the Federal 
Security Agency that its Food & 
Drug Administration delay action on 
condemnation of wheat and other ce- 
real grains on the basis of insect in- 
festation. He suggested that July 1, 
1954, be made the effective date for 
enforcement. 

While the start of the weevil en- 
forcement campaign is definitely out 
of the picture for the coming crop 
year, FDA has asked, however, that 
certain concessions be made by the 
Department of Agriculture which 
would maintain some enforcement 
pressure on the grain handling in- 
dustry so that the gains made dur- 
ing the past two years would not be 
lost. 

In effect, what FDA hopes can be 
accomplished is a meeting of USDA, 
grain trade, milling industry and 
FDA officials to assure that the grain 
sanitation campaign will not be 
dropped. 

FDA officials described Mrs. Hob- 
by’s reply to Mr. Benson’s letter as 
setting up three interim measures of 
grain sanitation which would main- 
tain an effective pressure on the grain 
handling industry to continue what 
FDA officials call “the good work.” 

The Food & Drug Administration 
now is asking as a basis for this 
hoped-for conference the following: 
Recognition that wheat now classed 
as “weevily” under the existing fed- 
eral Grain Standards be brought un- 
der suspicion and be subjected to 
further examination for possible con- 
demnation; grain which on casual vis- 
ual inspection is readily seen as unfit 
for milling or processing by prudent 
grain buyers would also be subject to 
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CANADIAN MILLING GROUP 
MAKES FIRST SALE 

TORONTO—The Canadian Inde- 
pendent Flour Millers, which was 
formed recently as a selling agency 
for a small group of medium sized 
mills (see story on page 22), has 
made its first major sale in the ex- 
port market. After protracted nego- 
tiations in which a number of com- 
peting mills took part, the group 
succeeded in booking an order from 
Lebanon for 5,000 tons flour milled 
from No. 5 wheat. The deal is out- 
side the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 


rejection as unfit for milling; and an- 
other test where dead or live insects 
in a wheat sample would lead to the 
first conclusion that it was suspect 
and might contain a high degree of 
internal infestation. 

FDA officials were not positive in 
regard to the weevil count which 
would be necessary to arrive at the 
above-mentioned final test for re- 
jection as milling wheat. 

The FSA Administrator's reply to 
Mr. Benson is regarded by FDA offi- 





cials as a clear invitation for further 
conferences between the groups in- 
volved. 

Grain trade reactions to the Ben- 
son letter requesting a postponement 
were not entirely favorable. Some 
comments were to the effect that 
USDA took a soft approach whereas 
the temper of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee was thought by many as 
being frankly in favor of halting the 
weevil infestation enforcement pro- 
gram. 

It is probable that representatives 
of the two federal agencies will soon 
meet with grain trade and milling 
industry representatives to agree on 
the qualifications which FDA makes 
in its decision to discard the “three- 
exit-hole” test to determine the de- 
gree of internal infestation. 

Postponement only affects that 
portion of the grain sanitation pro- 
gram based on the use of the three- 
exit-hole test. 





OPS Ends All Price Controls; 


Records Must Be Maintained 


WASHINGTON—AII price contro!s were ended March 17 in compliance 
with President Eisenhower's directive for orderly termination of price 


ceilings. 


Joseph H, Freehill, director of the Office of Price Stabilization, empha- 
sized that the order has no effect on standing requirements calling for the 
preservation of past transactions for specified periods. Business firms need 
not make or keep records on future transactions, but must keep available for 
inspection whatever records were required by the regulations under which 


they formerly operated. 


April 30, 1955, has been specified as the latest date beyond which records 


need not be retained. 


Critical chemical and industrial products were the last to be freed. 
Bakery foods, flour, cereals, packaged cookies and crackers were all decon- 


trolled several weeks ago. 





Standard Sells 1,500-Sack Ohio 
Mill to Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY Paul Uhlmann, 
president of the Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, announced March 23 
the sale of the company’s mill at 
Loudonville, Ohio, to Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., New York, the second 
largest producer of crackers and 
packaged cookies. 

Mr. Uhlmann said that the sale 
was based on a desire to consolidate 
Standard’s efforts and attention on 
spring wheat and family flour busi- 
ness. Improvements, for which more 
than $50,000 has been allocated, are 
now being made at the company’s 
Minneapolis and Buffalo mills to ex- 
pand operations and for further di- 
versification of the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

The Standard biscuit mix opera- 
tion will be continued from the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis mill. 

The Loudonville plant, a_ 1,500- 
sack mill, produces primarily soft 
wheat flours for the baking indus- 
try. One of the well-known units 
in the central states, the mill has 
been in operation since 1912. Or- 
ganized as the Loudonville Milling 
Co., it was acquired by the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. in 1947. The present 
plant facilities were built in 1923. 
Grain storage capacity at the mill 
amounts to 500,000 bu. 

The purchase of the Loudonville 
plant will give Sunshine Biscuits, 


Inc., ownership of four flour mills 


with total capacity of 14,050 sacks 


daily. The baking company’s other 
flour mills are located at Grafton, 
Ohio, 3,600 sacks—Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, 3,950 sacks—and The Dalles, 
Oregon, 5,000 sacks. Headquarters 
of the milling division are at Grafton, 
Ohio. 

The Standard Milling Co. operates 
plants at Buffalo and Minneapolis, 
with combined capacities of 13,000 
sacks daily, and grain storage ca- 
pacity there and at Kansas City and 
other southwestern points of 12,6900,- 
000 bu. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION 
OF FEEDS IN 1952 DIPS 


WINNIPEG—Production of pre- 
pared stock and poultry feeds in Can- 
ada in 1952 amounted to an estimat- 
ed 2,013,179 tons, 2% below the 1951 
total of 2,057,034. Output of dairy and 
cattle feeds fell to 222,938 tons from 
235,670, swine feeds to 428,158 from 
460,875, poultry feeds to 767,603 from 
803 827 and poultry concentrates to 
93,836 from 97,699. 

Production of dairy and cattle con- 
centrates advanced to 48,037 tons 
from 46,004, swine concentrates to 
86,880 from 84,174 and chopped, 
ground or crushed grain feeds to 261,- 
445 from 230,113 tons. 





Soft Red Wheat 
to Be Placed 
in Boat Storage 


WASHINGTON Between 12-15 
million bushels of soft red wheat east 
of the Mississippi River which will 
probably be taken over by Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. under loan defaults 
from the old crop is slated to be 
moved into boat storage in the Hud- 
son River, according to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials. 

Most of this wheat is said to be in 
farm storage, but there may be some 
smaller quantities held in warehouse 
loans, it is said, 

It is not seen now how CCC will 
be able to dispose of this wheat since 
it is generally not in demand in ex- 
port markets of western Europe, 
where the same type of wheat is 
grown. Trade opinion is that once the 
new crop year starts on July 1, 1953, 
there will be a strong demand for 
Canadian hard wheat and the indi- 
cated new large crop of soft red 
wheat will again weigh heavily on 
the Chicago market. Trade feeling in 
general is that foreign buyers will 
ho!d back on its commitments to the 
U.S. for wheat even if the wheat 
agreement is renewed. 





BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT SALES, 
PROFITS AGAIN HIT PEAK 


NEW YORK-—Further sales and 
net profit records were attained by 
the National Biscuit Co., during 1952, 
according to George H. Coppers, pres- 
ident of the company, in his annual 
report to stockholders. 

Net sales for the firm last year 
were $346,537,081, compared with 
$329,924,858 the preceding year. Net 
income was $17.819,160 in 1952, com- 
pared with $16,202,212 in 1951. Net 
income per dollar of sales was there- 
fore raised from 4.9¢ to 5.1¢ and net 
income per sh»re of common stock 
raised from $2.30 to $2.56. 

Not only did the company sell more 
good; than ever before, Mr. Coppers 
said, but its profit rate improved. 
Speaking of the firm’s record sales, 
he said: 





“The bulk of this increase repre- 
sented increased tonnage, more bak- 
ery goods produced and sold, since 
our average prices were only slightly 
higher last year than they were in 
1951. 

“We face the future with con- 
fidence,”’ Mr. Coppers said, “encour- 
aged by the experiences behind us 
and cognizant of the challenges we 
know to be ahead. We are continu- 
ing with our long-range program of 
building for tomorrow—modernizing 
our plants, extending our research, 
training our personnel.” 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW $110,000 ELEVATOR 

PERRY, OKLA. Construction 
work began March 9 on a 150000 bu. 
wheat elevator of the Farmers Ex- 
change Cooperative in Perry, Okla. 
Cost of the project will be $110.000. 
Seales will cost another $6,500. The 
elevator will have 27 bins for stor- 
ing wheat, ranging in sizes from 2,000 
to 14,000 bu. 
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By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


TORONTO—Changes in flour reg- 
ulations, announced by the British 
government as applicable to all ship- 
ments from overseas mills effective 
April 1 and to the home millers’ pro- 
duction on and after Aug. 29 present 
a number of problems for millers in 
Canada, who supply the bulk of the 
requirement, and Australia. 

The interest of the U.S. milling 
industry is not as acute at the pres- 
ent time because of the prohibitive 
10% ad valorem duty which operates 
against all flour milled in other than 
commonwealth countries. Neverthe- 
less, if the time comes when the 
American millers can compete for 
for U.K. business, the regulations 
will have to be fulfilled. 

The British millers will be com- 
pelled to maintain production of 80% 
extraction flour for use in making 
government subsidized bread. Flours 
of lower extraction rates are to be 
permitted, free of all price and other 
controls, provided that token nutri- 
ents are added so that the levels 
present in such flours will not be less 
than those in 80° national flour. Ad- 
ditionally, prepared chalk, described 
officially as creta praeparata, is to be 
added to all flours milled at any ex- 
traction rate, produced at home or 
overseas, at the rate of 14 oz. to each 
280-lb. sack flour. 

The levels of the nutrients required 
in all flour, whether home milled or 
imported, are set at vitamin B,, 0.24 
mg. for each 100 gm. flour; nicotinic 
acid, 1.60 mg., and iron 1.65 mg. As 
the change in the extraction rate will 
not critically affect the amount of 
riboflavin in the national diet, the of- 
ficial announcement states, it is not 
proposed at present to require the 
restoration of this nutrient. 

The statement adds that flour of 
80° or higher extraction automat- 
ically contains the required level of 
nutrients, but assuming that the ex- 
traction rate is reduced to about 70- 
72% the extent of the restoration of 
vitamin B, required will be 0.165 mg. 
for each gm. flour, a figure based 
on the estimated mean content in 
70-72% extraction flour of 0.075 mg. 
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in each 100 gm. flour. The restora- 
tion of nicotinic acid, based on an 
estimated mean content of 0.80 mg. 
at the lower extraction rate will be 
0.80 mg. and for iron 0.40 mg. based 
on an estimated mean of 1.25 mg. 

North American millers are famil- 
iar with the use of nutrients and 
their addition to the flour required 
by the British will present no diffi- 
culties. The suppliers of enrichment 
materials will be ready to make de- 
liveries to the mills by March 18, 
according to trade sources. 

The use of chalk, however, is some- 
thing else again and at the present 
time the Canadian millers are ex- 
periencing difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies in accordance with the official 
specifications. The Ministry of Food 
wishes to book flour for April ship- 
ment on the new terms but the delay 
in obtaining the required chalk is 
holding up finalization of the deal. 
However, it is expected that the dif- 
ficulties will be ironed out within a 
few days. 

Chalk, according to the British 
Pharmacopoeia, quoted by officials as 
their authority, states that creta 
praeparata is a native form of cal- 
cium carbonate, freed from most of 
its impurities by elutriation. It con- 
tains not less than 97% of CaCoO,, 
calculated with reference to the sub- 
stance dried at 100° C. It is a white, 
or greyish white, friable powder, odor- 
less and tasteless, almost insoluble 
in water but soluble with efferves- 
cence in hydrochloric acid. 

The Ministry of Food, under agree- 
ments made with the chief suppliers 
in Britain, has adopted standards of 
granularity which state that not more 
than 0.1% is to remain on a 100-mesh 
sieve and not more than 0.2% on a 
240-mesh sieve. 

The original decision to add creta 
praeparata to flour was made in 1942 
when the Ministry of Food decided 
that the amount to be added should 
be greater than that present in 
wheat. This was done with two ob- 
jects in view. In the first place, it 
was thought desirable to give a meas- 
ure of protection against any adverse 
effects of phytic acid in high extrac- 
tion flour and other articles of diet 
and secondly, it was regarded as ad- 


vantageous to raise in this manner 
the calcium content of the diet as a 
whole. The addition to national flour 
of creta praeparata at the rate of 
7 oz. for each 280 Ib. sack flour was 
introduced on a voluntary basis in 
April, 1942, and made compulsory 
in August of the following year, by 
which time 95% of the U.K. mills 
were already fortifying national flour 
with calcium. 

The original recommendation, made 
by the government’s nutritional ad- 
visors, called for the addition of 14 
oz. chalk to each sack of flour but 
the officials settled for 7 oz. because 
there was a shortage of the necessary 
material as a result of wartime con- 
ditions. However, the amount was in- 
creased to 14 oz. when the extraction 
rate was reduced to 90% in 1946. 
Although the extraction rate was re- 
duced to 85% in September of the 
same year no alteration was made in 
the addition of calcium to the flour 
either at that time or when the rate 
was reduced to 81% in the summer 
of 1950. 

The decision to continue the addi- 
tion of creta praeparata to all flours 
has been taken after consultation 
with medical men and _ nutritionists. 
The British diet, it is claimed, is not 
ordinarily rich enough in calcium, 
even under the present improved con- 
ditions, and its supply through bread 
is seen as giving valuable assistance 
to nutritional well being. British opin- 
ion, however, is not unanimous on 
the subject of adding chalk to 
flour and some authorities claim that 
it is not beneficial to elderly people. 

The U.K. government has indicat- 
ed that samples of flour will have to 
be submitted to the official chemists 
at regular intervals and that an in- 
spectorate will take samples of home 
milled and imported flour from time 
to time. Inadequate or excessive res- 
toration will be reported through the 
inspectorate. 

The official statement adds that it 
will be necessary to establish a sys- 
tem of tolerances to allow for lack 
of precision in the analyses, natural 
variation in the grists and the form 
in which they may be specified have 
not yet been decided, the statement 
concludes. 





BUFFALO FLOUR GROUP 
TO ELECT OFFICERS 


BUFFALO The Buffalo Flour 
Club held its March meeting at the 
Buffalo Athletic Club and heard a 
talk on taxation by Richard L. Hall 
of the Republic Steel Corp. 

Charles Weatherston of General 
Mills, Ine., president of the club, 
presided. It was announced that the 
annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers will be held at the Buffalo Canoe 
Club April 23. 

-_-—BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN FARMS GET 12% 
OTTAWA--The farmers’ share of 

the national net income in Canada 
was 12.4% in 1951, according to re- 
cent statistics. Agriculture has about 
20°% of Canada’s labor force. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
GRAIN GROUP TO MEET 
YAKIMA, WASH.—The 32nd an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Association, Inc., 
will be held in Yakima, Wash., on 











June 5. The Chinook Hotel will be 
convention headquarters. 
Arrangements are being handled 
by Pete Stallcop, 418 Peyton Bidg., 
Spokane, Wash. Mr. Stallcop is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the organization. 





WHAT, NO MERINGUE? 


HOLLYWOOD—tThere is still 
need for bakers around Movie- 
land. After much experimental 





research, Hollywood still insists 
that custard pie is the best for 
throwing. 











C. H. NEWMAN, FT. WORTH 
BAKERY PRESIDENT, DIES 


FT. WORTH—Charles H. Newman, 
62, president of Holsum Bread Co., 
Inc., died at his home in Ft. Worth 
March 18. 

Connected with the flour industry 
most of his business life, Mr. New- 
man entered the flour sales field in 
1920 and four years later joined the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Ft. 
Worth, as manager. In 1926 he be- 
came general manager of the Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, and in 
1928 he was named executive vice 
president of Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas. He was forced to give up 
this position because of illness in 
1933. 

Recovering his health, he became 
manager of the General Mills, Inc., 
plant at Wichita Falls in 1935 and in 
1937 became vice president of Kim- 
ball-Diamond Milling Co., Ft. Worth. 
He organized the Newman Baking 
Co. in Ft. Worth in 1940, which was 
merged in 1942 with the B. C. Reich 
Baking Co., which had been in opera- 
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tion since 1885. After the merger the 
name became Holsum Baking Co. 

Mr. Newman was a former direc- 
tor, treasurer and secretary-treasurer 
of the Texas Bakers Assn. 

He is survived by his widow; two 
sons, C. H. Newman, Jr., who is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the bread com- 
pany, and Lt.-Col. Frank M. Newman, 
U.S. Air Force; a sister, Mrs. E. A. 
Cargill of Rusk, Texas, and five 
grandchildren. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MIDWEST CHEMISTS TOLD 
ABOUT COCOA SELECTION 


CHICAGO—Edmond Opler, presi- 
dent of the Cook Chocolate Co., Chi- 
cago, told members of the Midwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists at the regular 
meeting of the group at the Merchan- 
dise Mart March 9 that “there’s more 
to it than meets the eye’”’ in the selec- 
tion of cocoa and chocolate for the 
baker and confectioner. 

Mr. Opler stressed the importance 
of flavor in cocoa and chocolate and 
brought out the various flavor char- 
acteristics of the several varieties 
of cocoa beans of flavor grade. 

He showed the group that there is 
a wide flavor spectrum among the 
varieties and that a fine chocolate 
flavor could be obtained only through 
proper blending of flavor grade 
cocoa beans. 

The next meeting of the section 
is scheduled for April 6, when Charles 
A. Kaufmann, vice president in 
charge of research for Kraft Foods 
Co., Chicago, will talk on the aspects 
of improved report writing by re- 
search men for management. 
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General Mills Opens 
34-State Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Necchi Sew- 
ing Machine Sales Corp. and General 
Mills, Inc., have arranged a unique 
tie-in promotion in which General 
Mills is running a contest for four 
of its regional flours, while Necchi 
is supplying all of the prizes—160 
Necchi cabinet sewing machines. 

The General Mills contest, a 25- 
words “I like PurAsnow Flour be- 
cause” contest, is being promoted in 
the rural areas of 34 states where 
there are large purchases of flour in 
cotton sacks. The contest is being ad- 
vertised in some 200 local newspapers 
and over some 200 radio stations. In 
addition, grocery stores handling the 
General Mills regional flours, PurA- 
snow, Red Star, Rex and White Deer 
(combined total sales on a tonnage 
basis make them the fourth largest 
selling flour in the country), will 
carry streamers and entry blanks an- 
nouncing the contest. Locally grocery 
stores and Necchi sewing circles are 
tieing in through demonstration and 
display of the sewing machines. 

An added feature of the promotion 
is a free gift of Necchi’s 465-page 
sewing book, Modern Home Sewing, 
to every contest entrant. 

Despite the fact that flour and sew- 
ing machines do not seem to go to- 
gether, the promotion, both com- 
panies feel, is a natural, since the pur- 
chasers of these brands of flour buy 
their flour in cotton sacks, which 
they utilize for sewing. 
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RELIANCE FEED MOVES 
MINNEAPOLIS — Reliance Feed 
Co., formerly at 1017 Phoenix Build- 
ing, recently moved to new and larg- 
er quarters at 216 Phoenix Building. 
The feed brokerage firm is operated 

by R. D., J. R. and H. M. Stuart. 
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The Camera Looks at the 1953 Meeting, 


of Bakery Engineers 





OVERSEAS VISITORS—A feature of the Wednesday afternoon session was 
the interview with visitors from Hawaii and England. First, the following 
men (left to right) discussed sweet goods production: Herman Tyor, Wheat- 
ality Baking Corp., New York; William Nenninger, Bettendorf Bakery, 
St. Louis; Richard Prince, Gottfried Baking Co., New York; William Gordon, 


= eserves 





FULCRUM SESSION—Characterized as the “fulcrum session” between bread 
and sweet goods production, the Wednesday morning session featured a panel 
on opportunity in the baking industry. Left to right: R. J. Penker, Armour & 
Co., Ft. Worth; Paul Kamman, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago; Charles C. 
Kuyava, Lakeland Bakeries, St. Cloud, Minn.; L. A. Rumsey, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, and M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, meeting 


Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, and John M. Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s, Allston, 
Mass. From Hawaii were J. W. Wing, Standard Brands, Inc.; George 
Sagara, Love’s Biscuit & Bread Co., Ltd., and Harry Y. Inase, Bailey’s Bakery, 
interviewed by Jack Devanny, International Milling Co., Lincoln, Ill. From 
England came Mr. and Mrs. John Thomson, Allied Bakeries, Ltd. 





chairman. In the center is J. M. Albright, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, also 
on the panel, and Frederick W. Rockwood, Reymond Baking Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., session chairman. Some of the featured performers in a novel sanita- 
tion skit are shown at the right: Henry Montminy, Chicago Metallic Manu- 
facturing Co., Boston; T. L. Hugé, the Hugé Co., St. Louis, and Arthur 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. 





ASBE SPEAKERS—Opening sessions of the 1953 meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers brought many industry personalities to the 
rostrum: (Left) the Rev. Harvey C. Hahn, Dayton, Ohio; Earl B. Cox, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles; Guy T. Shiverdecker, National Home Baking Co., 
Dayton; (center) E. Harley Shirley, Palace Bread, Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; John 


A. Johnson, Kansas State College, Manhattan; Philip P. Gray, Wallerstein 
Laboratories, New York, and H. W. Hanschka, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York. (Right) Harry Gardner, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.; 
G. E. Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; Mr. Cox; Elsie Singruen, Brewers 
Yeast Council, Chicago, and W. H. Ziemke, Fairfax Bread Co., San Francisco. 





CAKE SESSION—A full day at the American Society of Bakery Engineers 
annual meeting was given over to cake production. Participating were 
B. R. Kramer, Procter & Gamble, St. Louis; Ted Jensen, consulting engineer, 
Laurelton, N.Y.; Zenas Block, Doughnut Corporation of America, New York 
(Harry Gardner of Union Steel again led the singing); D. L. McIntyre, 


management consultant, Wareham, Mass.; Ray Thelen, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York; A. F. Borer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Toledo; W. C. Cook, 
Lever Bros., New York; Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee; 
A, W. Stayton, Purity Baking Co., Charleston, W. Va., and George T. Carlin, 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 
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IWA Bargaining Enters Critical Stage 





FINAL TERMS EXPECTED TO 
BE PRESENTED THIS WEEK 





U.K. Holds Out for $1.95 Maximum, U.S. for at Least 
$2.15; Prospect Seen That Importer Majority 
Could Force Compromise 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The prolonged 
negotiations over the renewal of the 
International Wheat Agreement this 
week will enter the final and criti- 
cal stages. The conflicting groups 
will have reached their final terms, 
and the issue will be presented to 
the chief U.S. negotiator, D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, deputy director of supply 
for the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion, for his recommendations to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson. 

Going into the last lap, here is 
about the way the situation stands: 

The U.K. is still officially holding 
to a new maximum price of $1.95 
bu. At the other end of the line 
is the U.S. with a reported maximum 
price demand of not less than $2.15. 
In between the two major positions 
stand the majority of the importers 
who are willing to accept a maximum 
price of $2.05@2.10 bu. All of the 
above noted prices include the trou- 
blesome 6¢ carrying charge. 

The majority of the importing na- 
tions hold the key to the negotiations 
in their price decision. Observers 
here argue that if the importers’ 
group can agree among themselves 
on the $2.05@2.10 spread, then the 
U.K. and the U.S. will be unable to 
avoid concurrence. 


May Go Higher 


It is not believed that the U.K. 
price stand of $1.95 is real and that 
it will ultimately accept $2.05 as 
the maximum but would resist any- 
thing higher. 

The reported U.S. position of $2.15 
reflects a recognition on the part of 
the U.S. delegation of congressional 
pressure to gain a much _ higher 
maximum price on the grounds of 
economy to the exporters. However, 
it is observed in informed circles 
here that the opposition to a $2.05@ 
2.10 possible maximum arises solely 
from Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., 
La.), whose influence in the Senate, 
however, is considered inconsequen- 
tial on this issue. 

Students of the issue contend that 
if D. A. FitzGerald were to recom- 
mend to the U.S. to accept a $2.05 
@2.10 price—as may be agreed upon 
by the big importer group—the Sen- 
ate would accept this proposal. At 
the $2.05 level, including the 6¢ car- 
rying charge, this would represent 
an advance of 19¢ in the new maxi- 
mum price and an annual net sub- 
sidy saving of nearly $50 million, 
assuming the same relative price lev- 
els for renewal period of an agree- 
ment to the U.S. If the pact is set- 
tled at $2.10 the saving would be 
higher. 

Termed Best Bet 

Yet at the lower maximum poten- 
tial it is argued that the cost of 
the subsidy would be the cheapest 
way for the U.S. to distribute its 
wheat surpluses. Failure to conclude 


an agreement would lead to a most 
confusing condition in wheat exports, 
it is said. Without the orderly ex- 
port movement spurred by the wheat 
pact some form of U.S. subsidy would 
be needed since the domestic price 
support program holds the price 
above competitive sellers in world 
markets. With Russia an unknown 
quantity in the world wheat trade 
it is conceivable that the U.S.S.R. 
could, through price-cutting, boost 
any U.S. subsidy considerably high- 
er than that needed if the council 
should decide on a $2.05 maxi- 
mum price. 

Congressional opposition to an 
agreement between the $2.05 and 
$2.10 maximum price level may not 
be as great as feared. Undoubtedly 
there is strong demand for economy 
in government operations. The pres- 
ent annual wheat pact subsidy, run- 
ning between $175 to $185 million, 
is an obvious target for the budget 
cutters. Most important of that group 
are the Republican Senate leader, 
Robert A. Taft and Democratic Sena- 
tors Harry Byrd of Virginia and 
Walter George of Georgia. Yet it is 








J. Emery Metzger 


JOINS S-W SALES STAFF—Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., 
grain milling machinery manufac- 
turer, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. Emery Metzger to its sales 
force. Mr. Metzger will be in charge 
of the company’s Harvestore sales 
division. He is a graduate of McPher- 
son College, McPherson, Kansas, and 
for the past eight years has been 
sales manager for the H. M. Shanzer 
Co. Mr. Metzger is a member of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing Super- 
intendents and the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. He will 
make his headquarters at Lake 
Charles, La. 





believed that if the agreement can 
be approved by the council at $2.05 
bu. and Sen. George could be per- 
suaded that the Senate approval of 
the pact would be desirable, his sup- 
port would sway substantial southern 
Democratic votes to approve a re- 
newed pact. 
Price Main Barrier 

At any rate by April 1 the coun- 
cil should have concluded its price 
deliberations and reached a conclu- 
sion. Other items on the wheat pact 
renewal agenda can be settled with- 
out difficulty once the price barrier 
has been hurdled. 

In the meantime U.S. sales of 
wheat this year have now passed 
the 200-million-bushel mark, leaving 
a balance of approximately 5242 
million bushels yet to be sold from 
the U.S. export quota. (See table 
on page 25.) 

This official report provides a re- 
liable index of potential wheat and 
wheat flour exports from the US. 
for this crop year. 

Bulk wheat sales as forecast by 
forward reported sales—if present 
sales trends are continued — would 
equal about 275 million bushels. That 
total, plus the already reported flour 
sales, would bring the annual export 
total over the 300 million bushels 
level. 

An item of importance, although 
difficult to assess, is the news that 
private exports are now registering 
sales of bulk wheat for July ship- 
ment. Those sales are larger than 
the tonnage recorded for June. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
March 11-17, inclusive, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 
3,040,000 bu. wheat under the IWA 
against the 1952-53 year quotas. The 
sale included 273,025 sacks flour 
(632,000 bu. in wheat equivalent) and 
2,408,000 bu. wheat. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were the U.K., 
Mexico, Norway and Belgium. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS SETS 
NEW RECORDS IN 1952 


MILWAUKEE—New records were 
established during 1952 by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. in sales 
volume, profits, total assets and 
number of shareholders and em- 
ployees. 

Total sales billed for the company 
in 1952 were $513,641,331, compared 
With $457,060,766 in 1951. Profit for 
the year was $24,457,855, equal to 
$7.98 a common share after preferred 
dividends of $877,860. This compared 
with a profit of $22,416,813 or $8.19 
a share in 1951. Earnings per com- 
mon share were lower in 1952 because 
of the increased number of shares 
outstanding. 

W. A. Roberts, president of the 
company, said that export sales kept 
pace with general results and ac- 
counted for about 10% of the total 
volume. Direct defense contract sales 
were approximately double 1951 and 
accounted for slightly more than 
16% of total sales. Mr. Roberts said 
that with present contracts alone 
considered, defense volume in 1953 
should be at about the 1952 level. 

The annual meeting of the com- 
pany will be held at its general offices 
1126 S. 70th St., West Allis 14, Wis., 
at 12 o’clock noon, May 6, 1953. 








Paul L. Sather 


KING MIDAS EXECUTIVE, 
PAUL L. SATHER, 52, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul L. Sather, 
assistant general sales manager for 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
died March 19 in a Minneapolis hos- 
pital, following three weeks’ confine- 
ment there for an appendectomy and 
ensuing complications. He was 52 
years of age. 

He had been a lifelong resident of 
Minneapolis and had been employed 
by King Midas since 1918, beginning 
his career there as a clerk. In the 
following years he held positions in 
the mills’ laboratory, the Hastings, 
Minn., office, traffic and bookkeeping 
departments, as grain inspector and 
feed salesman. From 1922 until his 
death he had been in the flour sales 
division, being named assistant sales 
manager for the western division in 
1924, western sales manager in 1930 
and assistant general sales manager 
in 1952. From 1930-1942 he coordi- 
nated the company’s advertising pro- 
gram. 

He was affiliated with the Minne- 
apolis Golf Club, the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club, the Bethlehem Luth- 
eran Church, the Masonic organiza- 
tion and Balder Lodge. 

His widow, Edna, survives. 
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KANSAS FIRM EXPANDS 


KENSINGTON, KAN.—Plans are 
being made by representatives of the 
Hart, Bartlett & Sturdevant Grain 
Co. of Kansas City to add storage 
facilities to its elevator here. The 
project will be completed by harvest 
time. Harlo Wolf is manager of the 
Kensington elevator. Paul Bartlett, 
Jr., secretary, and E. L. McCarthy, 
engineer, both of the Kansas City 
firm, were here recently making pre- 
liminary studies for the remodeling 
program. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
TO ISSUE BUYERS GUIDE 


PITTSBURGH — A. E. Edwards, 
flour broker, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club, presided at the 
March 20 luncheon meeting at the 
Chateau. Guy Gilbreath, bakery flour 
sales manager for the International 
Milling Co., Detroit office, was a 
guest. 

A “Buyers Guide” will be issued to 
all flour users in the Tri-State area, 








( 
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to publish the names of members of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club. 

The National Association of Flour 
Distributors convention at the Wm. 
Penn Hotel here May 17-18, will 
have the following delegates from 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club: Mr. Ed- 
wards, flour broker; Chester Scho- 
maker, A. T. Schomaker & Sons; 
Thurman Schomaker, Schomaker Co. 
The alternates are Ed. Peek, flour 
broker; Carl Weimer, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., and Phil A. Mohler, flour 
broker. 

The president of the national asso- 
ciation, Victor M. Wintermantel, 
Pittsburgh flour broker, stated that 
the Pittsburgh convention promises 
to be the largest in numbers attend- 
ing than any previous convention. 
Mr. Wintermantel also predicted that 
in the near future the flour indus- 
try will experience a golden era of 
great prosperity for all engaged in it. 
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SCIENTISTS TO EXPLAIN 
GRAIN PROTECTANT USE 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS An- 

nouncement of plans for a series of 

five meetings in Kansas on stored 
grain protectants was made by Paul 

W. Griffith, associate director of the 

Kansas State College Extension Serv- 

ice. 

Mr. Griffith said that the purpose 
of the meetings will be to bring to 
Kansas farmers the results of ex- 
perimental work that the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station has 
been doing with different types of ma- 
terials designed to protect stored 
grain from insect damage. 

The schedule of meetings is as fol- 
lows: Hays, April 20; Salina, April 
21; Colby, April 22; Dodge City, 
April 23, and Hutchinson, April 24. 
The meetings will start at 1:30 p.m. 
Local arrangements will be made in 
each of the towns by county agents. 

Speakers will include Jess B. Smith, 
president of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., Dell Gates, exten- 
sion entomologist, and D. A. Wilbur, 
entomologist on the staff of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
under whose direction the research 
work has been done. 

Another feature of the program 
will be showing of a film on the use 
of stored grain protectants. 
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CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
TO HEAR MILL ENGINEER 
CHICAGO — The Chicago Millers 

Club will have Paul Berg, consulting 

engineer, Ft. Wayne, Ind., as a guest 

speaker at its regular meeting the 
evening of March 26 at the Furniture 

Mart Bldg., Chicago. 

Mr. Berg will talk on “Bin Flow 
Problems and Solutions.” As an add- 
ed attraction, the film of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chi- 
eago, “Growth of a Nation,” will be 
shown. 

Also during the meeting new offi- 
cers for the 1953-54 season will be 
elected. A hospitality bar and snack 
bar will be provided. Arranging the 
program are W. L. Hamilton, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co., Chicago, and V. E. 
Winfield, V. E. Winfield & Associates, 
Chicago. 
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MOVES OFFICES 

MINNEAPOLIS—Patchin Apprais- 
als, industrial evaluation firm, has 
moved its offices from the Midland 
Bank Bldg. to 4005 Vernon Ave. So., 
Minneapolis 16. New phone number 
is WHittier 2729. The move was made 
by the firm to obtain additional need- 
ed office space to service its clients, 
according to an announcement by 
George Patchin. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Two General Mills 
Executives Killed 
in Airplane Crash 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two executives 
of General Mills, Inc., Henry S. Cros- 
by, 48, and LeRoy R. Jamison, 42, 
were killed March 19 when their air- 
plane lost a wing and crashed on the 
main street of Trumansburg, N.Y., 
150 miles southeast of Buffalo. 

Mr. Crosby was a vice president 
of General Mills in charge of engi- 
neering control and Mr. Jamison was 
assistant director. 

An eyewitness to the accident said 
the airplane faltered momentarily 
when the right wing tore loose, then 
crashed. There was no fire or explo- 
sion and no homes were struck. 

Mr. Crosby was born May 29, 1904, 


Henry 8S. Crosby 


in Minneapolis. He was graduated 
from Yale University in 1926 with 
the B.A. degree and from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
1929 with the B.S. degree. 

He joined General Mills in August, 
1929, working at first with mainte- 
nance crews at the Minneapolis plant. 
He also worked in the drafting room, 
supervised maintenance and power 
departments and later became assist- 
ant engineer and chief engineer. 

During World War II he spent 
three years with the materiel com- 
mand of the Army Air Corps. He was 
discharged as a major in March, 1945. 
Returning to General Mills, he di- 
rected the newly formed plant en- 
gineering department and was elected 
a vice president in January, 1947. He 
became head of the company’s en- 
gineering control department in 
March, 1952. 

Mr. Crosby was the son of John 
Crosby, veteran member of the Gen- 
eral Mills board of directors who re- 
tired after 62 years of service in 1951. 

Mr. Jamison was born at Ackworth, 
Iowa, and was graduated from Color- 
ado College, Colorado Springs, in 
1933. He was employed by General 
Mills in 1934 in the auditing depart- 
ment. In 1935 he was elected comp- 
troller of farm service stores and be- 
came president of the farm service 
division in 1943. 

In 1947 he became a member of 
the plant engineering department and 
recently served as assistant to Mr. 
Crosby. Mr. Jamison was a member 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants and was president of 





the Minneapolis chapter in 1940-41. 

Mr. Crosby is survived by his 
widow, Margaret; four children, Mrs. 
Marjorie Brantingham, Randolph, 
Ill.; Alice, Carolyn and Henry, Jr., 
Minneapolis. 

Surviving Mr. Jamison is his widow, 
Margaret, and three children, James, 
Lois and Carol. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PROGRAM SET FOR JOINT 
MEETING OF OPERATIVES 


TOLEDO—A report on structural 
studies of wheat and corn kernels 
in relation to processing will be 
presented by Dr. M. M. MacMas- 
ters of the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., at 
the annual joint meeting of the Wol- 
verine and Ohio Valley Districts, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, to be 
held at Hotel Secor, April 10-11. 

Dr. MacMasters and other mem- 
bers of her staff in the starch and 
dextrose division of the federal re- 
search laboratory have conducted ex- 
tensive research in the problem of 
kernel structure with relation § to 
milling corn and wheat and her pres- 
entation of the results of the re- 
search is expected to be of consid- 
erable interest to the technologists 
who will attend the meeting. 

Other speakers on the all-day pro- 
gram which has been arranged in- 
clude L. E. Collier, superintendent of 
the Toledo mill of National Biscuit 
Co., whose address will be, “Let's 
Face It”; O. E. Keller, Casco Mills, 
Inc, Toledo, and president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade, and Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago. 

Mr. Steen is scheduled to present a 
discussion of current problems in 
flour milling from the viewpoint of 
mill management. 

A third feature of the meeting will 
be an open forum, presided over by 
Carl N. Arnold, Acme-Evans Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis. The program com- 
mittee has submitted a list of seven 
topics to be discussed and members 
have been asked to come prepared to 
discuss the subjects. Two or three 
of the topics suggested promise to 
bring out some lively discussion. 

The meeting will get under way 
during the evening of April 10 with 
a reception in the Downtown Club of 
the Secor Hotel at 8 p.m. For visi- 
tors who arrive in Toledo early April 
10, inspection tours of the National 
Biscuit Co. Toledo mill have been 
arranged. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, is scheduled to tell 
the members of the association's ac- 
tivities in other districts, and also 
about plans for the 1953 technical 
conference of the AOM, to be held at 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, May 
17-21. 

J. E. Nation, National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, chairman of the Ohio Valley 
District, will preside at the morning 
session April 11. C. L. Batman, Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
chairman of the Wolverine District, 
will conduct the afternoon session. 
The meeting is scheduled to adjourn 
at 4:35 p.m., April 11. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO GRAIN GROUP 
REVIEWS U.S. MEETING 


CHICAGO—A review of the na- 
tional convention of the Grain Eleva- 
tor & Processing Superintendents 








held in Dallas recently was given the 
members of the Chicago chapter of 
the group at a meeting in the Lincoln 
Room of the Congress Hotel. 
Presided over by Frank Deebach, 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, several 





Howard M. Davis 


APPOINTED—Howard M. Davis was 
recently appointed New England rep- 
resentative for the bakery flour sales 
division of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. For the past 25 years 
Mr. Davis has been associated with 
bakery flour sales throughout New 
England. He is a member of the New 
England Bakers Assn., the New Eng- 
land Flour Distributors Assn., and 
the New England Bakers Education- 
al Group. Mr. Davis will make his 
headquarters at 39 Enfield Road, 
Winthrop, Mass. 





members gave a report on the ses- 
sions which they attended at the na- 
tional convention. Those participat- 
ing were: Lincoln Scott, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Argo, Ill.; Lloyd 
Forsell, Albert Schwill & Co.; Wil- 
liam H. Gassler, Norris Grain Co., 
and Harry Hanson, the Glidden Co. 
Mr. Forsell showed a film of conven- 
tion activities and the Corn Products 
plant at Corpus Christi, Texas. 

The next meeting of the group is 
scheduled for April 17, at which time 
committees for the 1954 national 
convention will be appointed. The 
next convention is to be held in Chi- 
cago. The pre-convention meeting will 
be held at the Congress Hotel. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GOLF PROGRAM PLANNED 
BY CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


CHICAGO — The Kungsholm Res- 
taurant proved an attractive drawing 
card for members of the Chicago 
Feed Club at a dinner meeting on 
March 19. A total of 130 members 
and guests, believed to be a record 
crowd for a regular monthly meeting, 
attended. It was a nonbusiness meet- 
ing. Those attending partook of cock- 
tails, followed by smorgasbord and 
a full course dinner. 

A puppet performance of I Pag- 
liacci w2s enjoyed, the restaurant be- 
ing renowned for its puppet operas. 

The next club meeting will be at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel April 17. A 
golf program is planned, with sev- 
eral golf pros and experts prepared 
to give advice to would-be golfers. 





BREAD IS THE ST4FF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has declared a dividend of 50¢ 
a share on common stock payable 
May 1, to stockholders of record April 
10. This is the 99th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on General Mills com- 
mon stock. 
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AS PRICES MAKE NEW GAINS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES OF FLOUR LIMITED 





Purchases Made on Fill-In Basis; Quotations Reach 
Highest Point of Crop Year; Produc- 
tion Declines 


Most flour buyers resisted addi- 
tional purchases last week as ad- 
vancing wheat costs and lower mill- 
feed returns pushed flour quotations 
to a crop year high. 

Practically all of the buying that 
was completed was in the nature of 
fill-ins—small lots for nearby. Again, 
spring wheat mills fared somewhat 
better in sales volume than did 
southwestern mills. Spring sales av- 
eraged 59% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 93% the previous week. 
Southwestern mills sold an average 
of 20% of capacity, compared with 
28% the week before. 

The boost in flour prices did not 
encourage interest in long term 
bookings. The larger baking concerns 
have supplies of hard winters bought 
for most of the remainder of the 
crop year. Users of spring wheat flour 
in general have less of their forward 
needs purchased and are inclined to 
wait for a lower buying basis, filling 
in, meanwhile, with small lots. 

Sales in the central states area 
averaged 40% of capacity last week, 
somewhat better than in the previous 
period. 

On the West Coast business re- 
mained very dull, with export trade 
restricted mainly to the Philippines. 

Canadian mills received heavy or- 
ders of flour for shipment to the 
U.K. in April and May. 

Fiour production averaged 83% of 
capacity, compared with 85% the 
previous week. Output was steady in 
the central states, larger in the 
Southwest but lighter elsewhere. (See 


tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The volume of flour 
sales slipped for spring wheat mills 
last week, despite a few fairly ac- 
tive periods of buying as the market 
advanced. Sales averaged 59% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 93% 
the previous week and 31% in the 
corresponding period last year. 

Scattered buying was done by both 
the jobbing and bakery trades, but 
the amounts involved in almost all 
cases were small. 

The higher prices put into effect 
following advances in wheat costs 
and lower millfeed returns did not 
encourage bakers to increase their 
contract balances. Purchases repre- 
sented only fill-ins made by users 
who are operating on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis. Current quotations are 
at the crop year top and represent a 
considerable mark-up from the levels 
at which the last heavy bookings 
were made. The tendency of buyers 
apparently is to wait for a better 
indication of summertime prices be- 
fore extending their commitments 
much further. In most cases, about 
30 days’ needs are anticipated by 
orders. 

Family flour trade remained dull, 
with prices unchanged and shipping 
directions fair for this time of the 


year. The clears market was report- 
ed on the easy side, although posted 
quotations were about the same as 
a week earlier. Other types of flour 
were up 5@7¢ cwt. ij 

production at 


Flour Mihhneapolis 





averaged 102% of five-day capacity, 
the same as the previous week and 
up from the comparable week last 
year, when production averaged 85% 
of capacity. For the entire North- 
west operations averaged 88% of 
capacity, compared with 90% the 
previous week and 78% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 83% of capacity, compared 
with 85% the preceding week. 

Quotations March 20, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: standard patent $5.95 
@6.01, short patent $6.05@6.11, high 
gluten $6.10@6.15, first clear $5.15@ 
5.53, whole wheat $5.85@5.97, fam- 
ily $6.26@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales continued 
extremely sparse in the Southwest 
last week, with bookings averaging 
only about a fourth of the week’s 
capacity in the area. Prices were at 
the peak of the crop year, and this 
furnished no incentive for new busi- 
ness. Sluggish millfeed returns for 
this time of the year and high wheat 
costs accounted for the bulge in 
prices. Sales averaged 20% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 28% 
in the previous week and 67% a 
year ago. 

It was another quiet week in the 
bakery flour field. Outside of the 
pricing of one or two regular p.d.s. 
accounts there were very few new 
trades reported. Two central states 
bakery chains acquired very nominal 
purchases from one or two mills in 
this area. The sales didn’t involve 
more than a few thousand sacks. The 
remainder of the business was in one 
or two carlots for early shipment. 

There was no new activity in fam- 
ily flour, with prices holding steady. 
Directions were good on family flour 
and fair to good on bakery flour. 


Bakery flour prices were unchanged 
to 5¢ sack higher last week. 

No new export business was re- 
ported. Over the previous week end 
Jamaica purchased 70,000 sacks of 
1% ash clears, but only a small por- 
tion of the amount will move out 
of this area. Cuba and Puerto Rica 
continued to buy small lots from 
time to time. Clears turned toward 
the easy side for the first time in a 
month or so, with the decline as 
much as 10¢ sack. Demand was slow 
and offerings were improving. 

Quotations March 20, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.70@5.80, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.55@5.60; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.40, first clears 
$4.30@4.70, second clears $4.05@4.10, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.70@3.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and declined to average 
only 20%, compared with 50% the 
preceding week and 78% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were slow 
to fair. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 20: family flour $6.55, 
bakers short patent $5.74; first clears 
$4.55, second clears $4.35. Prices 
were up 10@12¢ sack, compared with 
the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week has been quiet, with prices 
10¢ sack higher. Shipping directions 
have been slow. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area 
found business slack the past week 
as higher prices forced buyers to 
back away. A few sales were made 
to bakers filling urgent needs. Family 
flour sales also were light. Mills 
found shipping directions slack and 
cut operations to 50%. Higher wheat 
costs and lower millfeed credits re- 
sulted in a 5¢ increase. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis, March 20: hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons $6.40@6.50; bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers $5.60@5.65; standard 
$5.50 @5.55. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
13%, with 62% of bookings going 
to the family trade and 38% to bak- 
ers. Operations averaged 100%. 
Prices of family flour were practi- 
cally unchanged, but there was an 
advance in bakery flour. Quotations, 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Sales Extremely Light; 


Production Holds at Good Level 


Sales of semolina and durum gran- 
ulars were described as the slowest 
in a long time last week, with prices 
holding at a high point. About the 
only activity reported was receipt of 
directions on some price-date-of-ship- 
ment business. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are wary of adding 
to their contract balances at cur- 
rent levels, preferring to order sup- 
plies as needed. Shipments from mills 
continue at a good pace, however, 
with output of durum products esti- 
mated at 107% of capacity, com- 
pared with the revised estimate of 
106% for the previous period. 

Premiums on top quality milling 
durum fell to 72¢ over the May fu- 
ture at Minneapolis but were report- 
ed steady at that level March 23. 
Helping to keep the market firm 
was a cargo-lot sale for export. 

Considerable attention was direct- 
ed at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s report of farmers’ intend- 
ed seedings this spring which indi- 
cated a 7% smaller acreage planted 
to durum than last year. The re- 


port was surprising in view of the 
big premium being paid for durum 
wheat over other spring wheat. Farm- 
ers can change their plans, how- 
ever, on the basis of spring weather 
and also on the basis of the inten- 
tions report. 

Standard semolina was quoted 
March 23 at $7.25@7.35 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices 
Minneapolis March 20, 
lows: 

Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better 
Choice 2 Amber or better 

Choice 3 Amber or better.... 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 


delivered at 
were as fol- 


$3.064% @3.11%4 
3.01% @3.07% 
2.97% @3.01\% 
2.98% @3.05\4 
2.9444 @3.01% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Mar 15-20 - 11 179,500 192.801 107 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *191,853 106 


Year ago 11 179,500 183,011 103 
Crop year 
production 
1953... 7,576,231 
1952 7,581,593 


July 1, 1952-Mar. 20, 
July 1, 1951-Mar. 21, 


*Revised 


March 24, 1953 


MILLFEED VALUES 
DECLINE FURTHER 


—~<p>— 
Spotty Formula Feed Business 
Blamed for Lighter Mill- 
feed Trade 


Millfeed markets were somewhat 
unsteady early this week, with spotty 
formula feed business contributing to 
the lighter demand at a time when 
buying normally is brisk. However, 
no great pressure of supplies was 
noted. Prices at Minneapolis were 
off 50¢@$1 ton for the week ending 
March 23. At Kansas City bran was 
quoted slightly higher than shorts. 

Formula feed business continues to 
lag somewhat below expectations in 
the Northwest for a number of manu- 
facturers. Demand can be described 
as “spotty” in most instances, with 
a good run of orders for two or three 
days being followed by a slack pe- 
riod of the same duration. Some com- 
panies, however, report a more con- 
sistent demand, with indications of 
reaching normal seasonal volume in 
March. 

Plans were being made for boost- 
ing operations to a full three-shift 
basis by one concern that had been 
operating two with some overtime. 

Turkey feed volume is picking up, 
with carlot orders going out more 
frequently. Early indications are that 
the forecast for an increase in num- 
ber of birds in this area will prove 
true, despite tighter control of credit 
by manufacturers. 

It is apparent that dealers are not 
stocking up on supplies, partly be- 
cause of wariness concerning prices 
and partly because of stricter credit 
policies of manufacturers. Inventories 
are low. 

Spring has come to the Southwest 
and the middle of March has passed, 
but there has been little evidence of 
any improvement in formula feed de- 
mand in this area. Pastures have been 
greening up, and the normal tapering 
off in demand for beef and dairy cat- 
tle feed has been experienced. How- 
ever, this lost volume has not been 
replaced by the expected increased 
demand for hog and chick feeds. 

The only items which were moving 
in fairly good volume were in the 
poultry and egg line, as the ratio of 
feed costs to egg prices is compara- 
tively favorable. 

The price trend in formula feeds 
was lower last week, by 50¢@$1 ton. 

Formula feed business continued to 
fall below expectations in the central 
states last week. Some manufacturers 
say sales compare favorably with 
March a year ago, but that they are 
operating without a backlog. Other 
mixers admit that business is below 
the level attained in the previous 
year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,659 tons 
last week according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,494 tons 
in the previous week and 45,644 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,845,158 tons as compared with 1,- 
850,509 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 
Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
‘ 28 7 14 21 
Five mills . 30,903 28,747 433,506 *26,003 

*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre- 
vious week 
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Exports, 
Wheat futures showed mixed 
changes in the week ending March 


23, with both Minneapolis deliveries 
up %¢, Kansas City May up l¢ and 
all other contracts at Chicago and 
Kansas City fractions to 1l¢ lower. 
The market moved up steadily most 
of last week, but declines March 23 
erased most of the gains or resulted 
in net deficits for the period. News 
of the week credited with influencing 
prices was of a rather tentative na- 
ture, including the proposal in Wash- 
ington to dispose of U.S. farm sur- 
pluses in foreign countries, rumors 
concerning the International Wheat 
Agreement renewal discussions and 


the government’s report of spring 
planting intentions. Export business 
was responsible for some _ buying 


early in the week, but this trade was 
somewhat of a disappointment later 
in the period. The relative easiness 
at Chicago in relation to other mar- 
kets was attributed to the pressure 
of large supplies of soft wheat in that 
market area. Cash wheat receipts were 
limited, tending to hold premiums 
firm. 
Closing futures 


prices for wheat 


March 23 were: Chicago May 
$2.2814-3%, July $2.3012-5s, Septem- 
ber $2.335,, December $2.37!2; Min- 





neapolis—May $2.38%4, July $2.36%4; 
Kansas City—May $2.33%, July $2.30, 
September $2.3212. 


Prospective Plantings 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its report of prospective 
spring plantings, stated that seedings 
of all spring wheat are expected to 
total 21.6 million acres, slightly more 
than the 21,518,000 acres seeded last 
year and 12% more than the 1942-51 
average seedings. A total of 76,961,- 
000 acres of all wheat is indicated 
by combining the current prospective 
acreage of spring wheat with the 
seeded acreage of winter wheat as 
estimated last December. The total 
seeded acreage of all wheat for the 
1952 crop was 77,447,000 acres. The 
intentions of farmers indicate that 
durum wheat plantings will be 7% 
smaller than last year. 

If the prospective acreages ma- 
terialize and yields attained this sea- 
son should equal the 1947-51 aver- 
age, USDA says, the all spring wheat 
crop would approximate 310 million 
bushels. This, plus a winter wheat 
crop of the size indicated last Decem- 
ber, would total 921 million bushels 
for all wheat. 

The acreages estimated by USDA 
are interpretations of reports of 
growers and are based on past rela- 
tionships between such reports and 
acreages actually planted. The pur- 
pose of the report, USDA explains, is 
to assist growers generally to make 
such further changes in their plans 
as may appear desirable. Spring 
weather will be a major factor in 
determining whether plans for crop 
acreages will be carried out, USDA 
notes. 

A bill was introduced last week 
which would create within the USDA 
a subsidiary corporation with cap- 
italization of $500 million to promote 
foreign trade. The measure would 
give Commodity Credit Corp. wide 
authority to exchange, barter, sell or 
otherwise dispose of surplus commod- 
ities in foreign markets. The proposal, 
it is believed, is intended to implement 
the operations of the newly reorgan- 
ized Office of Foreign Agricultural 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Mixed Changes 


Surplus Disposal Plan, Planting Intentions, 


Figure in Week’s Market News 
Relations announced 
Benson. 

Negotiations on the IWA renewal 
dragged on in Washington, and some 
reports indicated the negotiations 
might not be successful. The current 
week is considered a critical point in 
the discussions. 

Exports last week included sale 
of 2 million bushels to Austria and 
Israel. Japan shifted its buying to 
Canada, and some observers feared 
Germany may follow suit in_ its 
planned buying of 10 million bushels. 
Spain early this week bought 1 mil- 
lion bushels of U.S. soft red wheat. 


by Secretary 


Premiums Steady 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 4.2 million bushels, com- 
pared with 4.1 million a week ago 
and 5.9 million the comparable week 
a year ago. At spring wheat markets, 
Minneapolis received 863 cars while 
Duluth took in 712. Although bread 
wheat traded at about unchanged 
premium ranges during the week, the 
general tone of the cash market was 
strong. All good, sound wheat was in 
good demand both from mills and ele- 
vators who evidently are willing to 
lay in supplies before the expected 
further tightening takes place in cash 
markets because of the large quan- 
tities in the hands of the government. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring wheat at 
Minneapolis was quoted at 2@5¢ over 
May, 12% protein 5@10¢ over, 13% 
protein 10@13¢ over, 14% protein 12 
@15¢ over, 15% protein 14@17¢ over, 
and 16% protein 17@20¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week was 13.18% and 
the durum 11.88%. 

Durum wheat premiums underwent 
some downward adjustment during 
the week as demand proved very er- 
ratic at the recent high trading lev- 
els. No. 2 hard amber durum or bet- 
ter of fancy milling quality was quot- 
ed at 67@72¢ over May, No. 1 and 
2 amber durum of choice milling 
quality 62@68¢ over, and No. 1 and 
2 durum of medium milling quality 
59@66¢ over. A surprise to the trade 
was the official prospective grain 
plantings report for 1953 which indi- 
cated a reduction in the planted du- 
rum acreage of about 7% under last 
year. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis March 20: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.411, @2.441 
12% Protein 2.444% @2.49% 
13% Protein a . 2.49% @2.52% 
14% Protein . ‘ 2.51% @2.54% 
ro Pr -9 or 

15 % PONE G8 <iwa acid ue ae a 2.53444 2.564% 
16% Protein 2.564% @2.59% 


1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib. 
Damage—%@l1¢ each 1%. 
K.C. Premiums Slip 
All of the bullish tendencies which 
held Kansas City wheat prices at a 
firm position throughout most of last 
week were discarded at the begin- 
ning of this week, with declines reg- 
istered both in the basic future and 
protein premiums. The May future 
which built up to a week’s high of 
$2.35, closed at $2.3354 March 23. 
Premiums for the cash article broke 
14@2¢, compared with a week ago. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard of 
milling quality or otherwise were at 
only 41!2¢ over, and 12.5% protein 


declined to 64% @11¢ over. A drop of 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 
- * * 

A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


* * 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing are 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to 


as by mill reporting 


capacity and to the 


eurrently tn The 
total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

Mar. 15-20 *Previou Mar. lt 1 Muar. 18 Mar. 19-24 
1953 week 1% 1951 1950 

Northwest 726.809 745.96 is 6 7 623.209 
Southwest 1,097,140 1,109,465 1,140.96 1 2.661 1,177,246 
Buffalo S0.071 191 14 02.107 445.42 0,797 
Central and Southeast 543,042 637,370 18,166 ) il 194,70 
North Pacific Coast °38 145 46.614 6.20 14.14 ORG 
Totals . 1065 7 3.130.625 + 086.037 4 ole Lo26.242 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 70 72 


*Revised. 


Percentage of « 


Mar. 15-20 Prev. Mar. 16-21 

1953 week 195 

Northwest SS 90 78 
Southwest 4 S1 S4 
Buffalo 97 10F 109 
Central and 8. E 80 sd 77 
No. Pacific Coast 63 6s it 
Total 4 83 85 84 


SOLTHWEST 

Kansas City 
day week 
capacity 


Flour % at 
output tivity 
March 





18-20 287,250 S4 
Previous week 287,250 87 
Year ago 340,600 26 76 
Two years ago 340,600 309,501 91 
Five-yeur average ‘ ] 
Ten-year average 89 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City CUneluding Wichita and Salina) 
»-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 





March 14-20 1,019,750 856.808 &4 
Previous week 1,019,750 855,207 84 
Year ago 1,019.75 S81.6°9° R7 
lwo yvears ago 1,019,750 943,160 a3 
Five-year average 93 
Ten-vear average &9 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

§-day week Flour ar 
capacity output tivity 
March 15-206 671,400 537,370 80 
Previou Week 671,400 "543,042 80 
Year ago 671,000 18,166 77 
Two years ago 671,400 574,41¢ x6 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 75 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour ‘ 
capacity ysutput tivity 
March 15-20 159,500 150,071 97 
Previou week 159,500 491,214 Lie 
Year ago 159,500 502,197 109 
Two vears ago 159,800 $45,423 97 
Five-year average 98 
Ten-year average 93 


*Revised 


apacity operated in 5 


Crop year flour production 
day week - July 1 to 


Mar. 1s 3, Mar. 19-24, Mar ‘ Mar. 21 
1951 1950 1953 1952 
76 is 28,204,817 7,974 a 
91 St | 4 16,601, 806 
, 99 1% 18,784,463 
N¢ wm54 19,634,675 
87 6S 10,536,671 11,203,796 
AS 123 TLRS 124,198,990 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
day week llour % we 
capacity output tivity 
Mareh 1 0 s 88.077 102 
Previou we s > 87.264 102 
Year imo s wn 41,797 85 
Two veur i 82,500 261,475 89 
Five-year average 88 
len-year iverage 78 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
eluding luluth st Paul North Dakota 
Montana and lowa 
»-day weel Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mareh 15 ’ 46 a 148.732 8 
reviou weel 946,250 F458 698 a3 
Yeur ame vat Th) 106.710 74 
Two yeutr ie 52,000 83.902 70 
Five-year average 76 
Ten-year average 73 
*Revised 
PACTELC COAST 


Principal mill m the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
fay weel lour “> at 
output { 


pacity ivity 
March 15 30,000 160,353 69 
Previous weel 30,000 "166,614 72 
Year ago 230,000 171,841 74 
Two years ago 30,000 205,019 89 
Five-year averuge 81 


Ten-vear iverauge 79 
*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


March 15-20 133,000 77,19 h4 
Previous weel 133,000 0,000 5 
Year ago 133,200 104.364 78 
Two years ago 122,000 109,123 82 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year averuge R5 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 1 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour 





co Southwest*——, - 
Weekly Crop year 





production to date 
Mareh 15-20 « 32,227 907,512 15,602 
Previou week 2 7 115,430 
Two wks. ago 16,454 
1952 940,228 12,973 
1951 1,900,993 12.730 
1950 coce 25,828 956,709 12,929 
1949 .. 24,451 1,166,852 13,25 
Five-yr. average 24,759 994,459 13,49 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


Northwest*® 
Weekly Crop year 


570,868 8.830 566,778 16.659 


and prior two weel together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnesota. lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and luluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
extraction 

Ruffalot --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


Production to date production to date production to date 


1,845,158 
9,597 147,404 


ri 47,389 
538,513 74 1.768 15.644 1,850,509 
$37,396 8.394 53,157 49.234 1,791,546 
30,695 10) 110,361 . 49,215 1,887,765 
51.861 B.ON4 104.450 16.850 9.123.163 
25,868 y,28 381,303 17,520 1,901,628 
tAll mills. tRevised 





1@1'!2¢ was felt in 
brackets, with 13% at 8@12¢ over 
and 14% 9@12'%¢ over. 

Better prospects for peace seemed 
to be the underlying factor in the 
bearish turn of the market, together 
with the substantial upturn in re- 
ceipts at the Kansas City market. 
March 23 receipts totaled 407 cars, 
compared with 544 received during 
the entire last week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 
20 are shown in the following table: 


higher protein 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.39 “2.5 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.38% @2.51 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.37%%@ 
Ne. 4 Dark and Hard 2.36% 4 19 
No. 1 Red neh aie a 2.39% @2.41% 
No. 2 Red 2.38 a 11 
No, 3 Red 2.37% @2.40 
No. 4 Red . 2.36% @2.39 
At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 


wheat was reported selling March 23 
at $2.62% @ 2.63%, delivered Texas 
common points, with a 1¢ bu. pre- 
mium for 13% protein. Demand was 
poor and offerings light. 

There were no export wheat sales 
out of the Pacific Northwest last 
week, Japanese buying was postponed 
until March 27 and India did not 
come into the market. Japan bought 
13 cargoes of Canadian wheat March 
19 and indications are that they will 
purchase around 8 to 10 cargos out 
of the Pacific Northwest March 27. 
There were no export inquiries from 
any other source. Exporters are bid- 
ding for wheat but not as anxiously 
as they have been, and there was an 
undertone of weakness in white 
wheat at $2.45 bu. at the end of the 
week 
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Compensatory Purchases Needed 


for CCC Sales 


WASHINGTON—From the major- 
ity side of the U.S. Senate has come 
a bill, S-1381—-sponsored by the Sen- 
ate agriculture committee chairman, 
George D. Aiken, which would re- 
quire the Commodity Credit Corp., 
when it sells commodities from its 
stock, to make compensatory pur- 
chases of the same commodity in 
the open market to offset possible 
price depressing effects of its sales. 

The Aiken bill appears to be qual- 
ified to the extent that the small 
quantities involved, because of age, 
location or questionable storability, 
possibly should be sold at prices less 
than the statutory limitation on do- 
mestic sales which is not less than 
the loan rate plus 5% plus reason- 
able storage charges. The Aiken pro- 
posal would only involve sales and 
purchases of the storable commodi- 
ties and would not include perish- 
able crops such as dairy products 
or eggs. 

Similar legislation has been pro- 
posed by minority senators but their 
bills generally have little chance of 
adoption and consequently have not 
been mentioned previously. 

Change of Heart? 

That Sen. Aiken would accept this 
replacement of stocks theory is some- 
what surprising. It is a move to main- 
tain stability in markets but the 
Vermont senator at this juncture 
finds himself with strange bedfellows. 

Immediately after the Eisenhower 
administration took office large mar- 
ket speculative interests publicized 
the report that Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, would buy 
grains as the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture sold deteriorating stocks 
in its inventory. Those reports did 
not materialize, although subsequent- 
ly the USDA did announce it would 
make some purchases of corn in 
terminal markets to compensate for 
country sales of low grades or sam- 


Under Aiken Bill 


ple grades of corn. Those purchases 
have failed to materialize since the 
cash terminal market prices have 
ruled firm despite country sales of 
low grade corn. 

Heretofore, it has been believed 
that CCC did have statutory author- 
ity to sell its inventory stocks of 
basic commodities at any price do- 
mestically if it ruled that they were 
in danger of spoilage, notwithstand- 
ing the statutory requirement of 
a domestic sales price of not less 
than the loan price plus 5% plus 
reasonable storage charges. Few 
doubted that the CCC could also 
make open market purchases to sup- 
port the price of a commodity. How- 
ever, in that instance it was con- 
strued by previous administrations at 
USDA that such purchasing should 
be done at the country or producer 
level. 


Terminal Market Purchases 


Now under the Aiken proposal 
if the present policy line at USDA 
is a specimen—purchasing would be 
possible at terminal markets where 
the producer obviously has lost bene- 
ficial interest in the commodity. 

The Aiken measure plus other pre- 
vious proposals of USDA such as its 
foreign trading division in commodi- 
ties and its foreign sales force may 
increase trade (particularly the ex- 
port trade) fears that the CCC may 
be moving slowly into a merchandis- 
ing venture that will repeat in even 
worse fashion all of the monopolistic 
tendencies of the old Truman ad- 
ministration. 

Sen. Aiken’s bill is a measure not 
to be ignored. That bill, as well as 
the Mundt bill (S. 1369) and the 
administrative move at USDA to es- 
tablish a foreign service missionary 
force to sell U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses, make for a suspicious pat- 
tern of initiative threatening the gov- 
ernment’s active competition in the 
private export field. 





Spring Crop Acreages About 
the Same as 1952 Indicated 


WASHINGTON—Acreages $f most 
spring planted crops in 1953 will 
vary only slightly from those of 1952, 
if farmers’ current plans material- 
ize, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

Indicated acreages for spring crops, 
with last year's figures in parenthe- 
ses, are: all spring wheat 21,600,000 
(21,518,000), oats 43,777,000 (42,- 
975,000), barley 9,357,000 (9,385,000), 
flaxseed 4,142,000 


(3,450,000), sor- 
ghums 14,666,000 (12,455,000), soy- 
beans 15,862,000 (15,643,000), corn 


81,764,000 (82,658,000). 

The prospective plantings of spring 
wheat would be 12% larger than the 
1942-51 average seedings. A total of 
76,961,000 acres of all wheat is in- 
dicated by combining the current 
prospective acreage of spring wheat 
with the seeded acreage of winter 
wheat as estimated last December. 
The total seeded acreage of all wheat 
for the 1952 crop was 77,447,000. 

17% Above Average 

If early intentions materialize, the 
1953 seeded acreage of spring bread 
wheat is expected to be 19,455.000. 
This would be an increase of 13% 
over a year ago and 17% above the 


average. In the north central area, 
comprising the Dakotas, Nebraska 
and nearby states to the east, farm- 
ers expect to seed a 5% smaller acre- 
age of bread wheat than in 1952. 
However, in the Pacific Northwest, 
farmers expect to sharply expand 
their spring wheat seedings over a 
year ago. This increase is due pri- 
marily to inability to seed winter 
wheat last fall because of extremely 
dry soil conditions. 

Intended plantings of durum wheat 
are indicated at 2.145000 acres, 7% 
less than the 2,306,000 acres seeded 
last year. Minnesota farmers antici- 
pate seeding an acreage equal to 
that sown a year earlier. In North 
Dakota, most of the 4% decline is 
expected to result from reduced seed- 
ings outside the main durum area. 
The intended seedings in South Da- 
kota are 25% below the 1952 acre- 
age level. 


921 Million Total 
If the prospective acreages ma- 
terialize and yields attained this sea- 
son should equal the 1947-51 average, 
by states, the all spring wheat crop 
would approximate 310 million bush- 
els. This plus a winter wheat crop of 


the size indicated last December 
would total 921 million bushels for 
all wheat. In 1952, all wheat produc- 
tion totaled 1,291 million bushels, the 
third largest of record. 

The acreages for 1953 are inter- 
pretations of reports from growers 
and are based on past relationships 
between such reports and acreages 
actually planted. 

The chief cause of the uncertainty 
in fulfillment of plans lies in the ex- 
tent of winter wheat acreage losses. 
The mild winter has enabled much 
wheat acreage to hold on precari- 
ously, but farmers are ready to re- 
plant to other crops if the wheat is 
lost. 

Feed grains apparently will be 
grown on a larger aggregate acreage 
than in 1952. This may result in bet- 
ter geographic distribution of feeds 
produced, but does not necessarily 
indicate an increase in tonnage over 
that of last year, USDA says. 

Larger acreages in sorghums and 
oats more than offset decreases in- 
tended in corn and barley acreages. 


No forecasts of production are 
made at this time, but if prospective 
acreages are realized and if yields 
should equal the 1947-51 average, an 
aggregate of 115 million tons of feed 
grains would be computed for 1953. 
The 1952 total was nearly 121 million 
tons and that of 1951 nearly 113 mil- 
lion tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Sanitation 
Meeting Planned 
by Michigan Group 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — The 
Michigan State Millers Assn. is co- 
operating with Michigan State Col- 
lege in conducting a grain sanitation 
meeting for elevator operators, mill- 
ers and other interested groups. The 
meeting will be held at Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State College, April 13. 
It will begin at 12:30 pm. with a 
luncheon. 








Inc!uded on the program are dis- 
cussions of the gross sales tax which 
has been proposed in Michigan, by 
W. E. Fitzgerald; and a discussion 
of wheat improvement by Prof. D. K. 
Brown of Michigan State College and 
Howard Ho!mes, chairman of the 
wheat improvement committee of the 
millers’ association. 

Four speakers are scheduled to 
appear on the symposium on grain 
sanitation. Dr. Herman King of the 
MSC department of entomology will 
discuss insect control in stored grain. 
He will be followed by Dr. D. W. 
Hayne, MAC department of zoology, 
who will discuss rodent control 
around grain elevators, farm gran- 
arics and flour mills. 

William C. Cavett, chief inspector 
of the Chicago district, Food & Drug 
Administration, will have as his topic 
the wheat and wheat flour regulations 
of the FDA. 

Final speaker on the symposium 
will be Herman Steen, vice president 
and secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, who will present 
a summary of the grain sanitation 
program. 

Fred N. Rowe, Jr., Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich., chair- 
man of the sanitation committee for 
the Michigan Millers Assn. said that 
his organization “feels there is a 
great need for a program of this 
type” and urges that all interested 


persons in Michigan attend the meet- 
ing. 


March 24, 1953 


Self-Rising Flour 
Group Will Hear 
Progress Report 


NASHVILLE—An important busi- 
ness program, leavened with sports 
and social hours, will make the 19th 
annual mecting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute valuable for all mill- 
ers, according to institute officers. 

Set for the Andrew Jackson Hotel 
here April 23-25, the meeting will 
feature reports of the _ institute’s 
product publicity program, election 
of officers, and the value of coopera- 
tion in promoting the use of family 
flour. 

The business portion of the pro- 
gram will start April 23 with a din- 
ner meeting of the program commit- 
tee of the product publicity program. 
During the following morning’s busi- 
ness session, new officers’. will 
be selected and the group will hear 
of the success of the publicity pro- 
gram, with particular attention being 
paid to the story of self-rising flour 
as it is told to home economics teach- 
ers in the southland. According to 
Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
group, convention goers will seen vis- 
ible evidence of the value of an in- 
dustry program. 

Luncheon will be preceded by a 
get-together sponsored by the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., followed 
by a group luncheon for everyone as 
guests of the Werthan Bag Corp. 
Stowe Moody, president of the Inter- 
state Milling Co., Charlotte, N.C., 
and president of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., will speak on 
the need for and value of coopera- 
tive effort to “return home baked 
flour products to their rightful place 
in the home.” 

The afternoon will be devoted to 
golf, with special entertainment for 
the ladies. The morning of April 25 
there will be a board of directors 
meeting and a demonstration of self- 
rising flour. 

Reservations may be obtained from 
Len L. Murrell, assistant manager, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY 
UNIT MEETS MARCH 30 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, is call- 
ing the 14-man Interim Agricultural 
Advisory Committee to Washington 
March 30 for its second meeting since 
it was appointed in December, 1952. 

Purpose of the meeting is to re- 
view actions taken by the department 
since the inauguration and to seek 
the committee’s further guidance on 
agricultural policies and farm pro- 
grams. 

The meeting will be held in Ross- 
borough Inn, University of Maryland 
campus, College Park, Md. It is ex- 
pected to continue for two or three 
days. The committee was appointed 
by President Eisenhower to serve in 
an advisory capacity in shaping ag- 
ricultural policies. 

Carl Farrington, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 
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HUGE CORN CROP SEEN 
The world will have a near-record 
corn production this year. It is esti- 
mated 5,570 million bushels of corn 
will be harvested in 1952-53. That is 
about 400 million bushels below the 
all-time record set in 1948. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 
Mar. Mar. 
13, 20, 


1952-53, 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc, 383% 2834 29% 29% 


Allis-Chalmers 564 403%, 56% 56% 
Pfd, $3.25 112 89% 112 112 
Am. Cyanamid . 136 71% +135 134% 
Pfd. 294 171 2.9 225 
A-D-M Co. 60 45% 45% 45% 
Borden 57%, ‘Ol 5634 57’, 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3u% 4% 4% 
Cont. Baking Co. 23% 17 23%, 23% 
Pfd. $5.50 . 8 92 94% 93 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 68 69% 
Pid. $7 . 186 165 165% 167 
Cream of Wheat 29% 25 27% 27% 
Dow Chemical 119%, 395% 3954 39% 

Pfd. $1 A lll«w 99 101 100 «& 
Gen. Baking Co. 16% 135% 14% 14% 
Pfd. $% - 162 149 153 151% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 55% 10'4 St 55% 
Pfd. $350 . 105 96 91% 91% 
Gen. Miils, Ine 654% 531 564% 56% 
Pfd. 3%4° 124% 107! 121% 121 
Pid. 5% 23 11i% 114% 114% 
> 


12% 
G. A&P Tea Co.. 15: 
Hathaway Bak., 


Inc., ‘A’ 11% 9% 11% 11% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp, of N. Y¥.. 34 1934 23 
Pid, $ . 109% 103 103 
Merck & Co. 3934 22 22 225% 
Pid. $3.50 . 101 82% 86 86 
Pfd. $4 . 122% *=8t1 104 102% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 29%, 37% 38 
Pfd. $7 . 184% 161% 165! 164% 
Novadel-Agene . 26% 1254 26% 2% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 354% 36% 
Pfd. $4 10644 98 10034 100% 
Proc. & Gamble 80 63% 674%, 67% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 37% 27% 35% 36 
Quaker Oats Co.. 48 28 29% 29% 
Pfid. $6 . 160 136% 141% 141% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 87 89 89 
St. Regs P. Co. 23% My 2 22% 
Pfd, $4.40 96 89 92% 2% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 29 21% 28% Ww 
Pid. $4.59 96 80% 86'K4 85 
$Sterling Drug 16%, 334% 31% 33% 
Pfd. $3.56 . 104% 90 90'% 91% 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 70 56 69% 69% 
United Bisc. it 
of America 3654 2954 36% 36% 
Pfd. $4.50 109 101 107 106 


Victor Ch. Wks. 34% 26% 27% 271 


Pfd. $3.50 100% 89 90%, 92 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9% 6% 83g 
Ward Baking Co. 23% 17% 23% 23% 

Warrants 9, 5% 9% 9% 

Pid. $5.50 11034 98 100 101% 

Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. i% 16 
*Saf:ty Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. .. 17% 18% 

+Standard Mi.ling Co. .... 10% 11% 


Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded March 20: 
Bid Asked 
Gr, A. & P. Tea Co., $ Pfd.. 157 158 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, 88 Pid. ... 145% 118 
Omar, Ine. . , 19" 19% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .. 105 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


Mar. Mar. 


6, 13, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Canada Bread 4 2% 3 3 
Can. Food Prod. 4 2% 3 3 
ee 10 411, 7! 10 
Pfd. 62 49% 58 56% 
Consol, Bakeries 10% 6% 9 9% 
Federal Grain 18%, 12% 15% 15 
Pfd. 26 22% 25% 25% 
Gen, Bakeries 6 3 5 5%Q 
Maple Leaf Mig. 16 6% 7% 64% 
Pid. 90 80% 87 86 
Ogilvie Flour ... 37 23% 3014 30% 
Pfd. . 160 140% 160 145 
Toronto Elevs. 15 iz% 13 13 
United Grain, A 18% 16% 18 17% 
George Weston 30 19 30 29% 
Pfd. 44%2% 96 89 95 94 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread, Pfd. B 50 55 
Can. Bakeries : 12 12% 
Cate li Food, A 17 19 
Catelli Food, B ; 23% se 
Inter City Baking $a 14 spelt 
Inter. Mig., Pfd.* ° 7 89 
Lake of the Woods 31 33% 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138 ee 
McCabe Grain, A rer 12% 12% 
Mid Pac. Grain rr 11% wath 
Reliance Grain ire -20 

Standard Brands ale 27% 28 
St. Lawrence Flour Sere 


*U.S. funds. 
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FARM SIZES GROWING 
Farms with 500 or more acres 
have increased 40% in the past 30 
years. U.S. farms with 1,000 or more 
acres have nearly doubled in that 
time. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


a great new salesman 


is born... 


The Bakers’ Theatre of Stars featuring 
leading screen stars—names like 

Joan Fontaine, Joseph Cotten, 

Dana Andrews, Claire Trevor, 

William Powell, Ray Milland—and 
many others, sponsored by the 

Bakers of America Program 

Comedy, romance, and adventure will 
keynote the Bakers’ Theatre of Stars 
Stories by famed authors and original 
material by top film and radio writers 
make this new show high in 

listener appeal 

The Bakers’ Theatre of Stars joins 
one of the most powerful line-ups 

in radio history. Kicking off CBS's 
talent laden Sunday evening schedule, 








it associates with Jack Benny, 

Amos and Andy, Edgar Bergen 

and Charlie McCarthy 

Special music, composed specifically 
for The Bakers’ Theatre of Stars 

is another element which makes this 
a truly great show —and more 








importantly adds quick identity to 
both program and sponsor 

This is your powerful new salesman 
—a salesman that will address millions 
of consumers every Sunday. Make 
sure that a high percentage of your 
consumers are tuned in to hear your 
announcer Wendell Niles tell them 

of your contribution to their health, 














economy and convenience 


THE BAKERS’ THEATRE OF STARS 





PROMOTION BEGINS—Promotional kits for the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram’s new radio show, “The Bakers’ Theater of Stars,” are now being 
distributed to baker subscribers, E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., has announced. Bakers are urged to secure the kit for ideas 
to increase the audience of this show and thereby build a greater consumer 
demand for their products. Spot announcements, employee notices, customer 
hand-outs and a suggested letter to grocers are included in the kit to augment 
the continual plugging of the new show through radio, news releases and 


advertisements. 





AOM 1953 Technical Conference 


to Feature Seminar Type Program 


MINNEAPOLIS—The program to 
be presented at the 1953 technical 
conference of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, to be held at Hotel 
Nicollet, May 17-21, will be of the 
seminar type used by other technical 
organizations, according to an an- 
nouncement by Paul McSpadden, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., and 
R. C. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
co-chairman of the program commit- 
tee. 

The program planners said that a 
session devoted to management prob- 
lems and relations between manage- 
ment and technologists will be a fea- 
ture of the conference. Scheduled to 
appear on this seminar program are 
Ellis D. English, president of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; L. C. Robinson, general super- 
intendent, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver; Alden A. Ackels, 
manufacturing superintendent for the 
Sperry Division of General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, and Dewey Robbins, 
milling superintendent, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle. 

The program committee announced 
the selection of the Rev. Reuben H. 
Youngdahl, pastor of the Mount 


Olivet Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
as the minister to give the invocation 
which will open the 1953 conference. 
Mr. Youngdahl is an internationally 


prominent minister and his church 
has one of the largest congregations 
in the city. 

Ben C. McCabe, McCabe Bros. 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, will give an 
address of welcome to the millers. 

At least two plant tours have been 
scheduled for the afternoon of May 
21. These include the Hart-Carter Co. 
and the packaging service division of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Millers who 
wish to play golf during that after- 
noon will be the guests of the Hart- 
Carter firm at the Columbia Golf 
Course. 

The Allied Trades Assn. is keeping 
its plans for entertainment under 
cover. Hill Shepardson, Hart-Carter 
Co., and Lloyd Steirly, S. R. Sikes 
Co., co-chairmen of the allied trades 
committee, said, however, that the 
association is planning a program de- 
signed to please “men and women, 
young and old.” 

Roy A. Robinson, supervisor of 
formula feed manufacture, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is chairman 
of a Kansas State alumni commit- 
tee planning a dinner for the alumni 
and former students of Kansas 
State’s milling school. Mr. Robinson 
emphasized that this dinner will not 
be a “closed affair,” but that any- 
one who wishes to attend may obtain 
a ticket. 
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1952 Report Shows 
Cattle Numbers Up; 
Hogs, Poultry Down 


WASHINGTON — Livestock and 
poultry on U.S. farms and ranches 
showed a net increase of 1% during 
1952. 

The increase resulted from a sub- 
stantial rise in cattle numbers, since 
the numbers of all other species on 
farms on Jan. 1, 1953, were down, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
pointed out. 

The net gain in 1952 was the fourth 
successive annual increase, USDA 
noted in its recently released report 
on livestock and poultry on farms 
and ranches as of Jan. 1. However, 
the aggregate for Jan. 1 this year was 
12% below the peak of Jan. 1, 1944. 

Here's the Jan. 1 situation at a 
glance: 

@ The number of all cattle and 
calves on farms and ranches showed 
a substantial increase, rising 7% 
from Jan. 1, 1952, to Jan. 1, 1953. 

@ Milk cows showed the first in- 
crease since 1945. The number of milk 
cows and heifers two years old or 
older was up 3% from a year earlier. 

@ Hog numbers showed a sharp 
decrease—14%—from 1952, after hav- 
ing increased each year since 1948. 

@ The numbers of chickens and 
turkeys showed modest decreases. 
Chickens on farms (excluding com- 
mercial broilers) totaled 4% less than 
a year earlier. Farm holdings of tur- 
keys (excluding turkey fryers) were 
down 8%. 

@ Sheep numbers declined slightly 
after increasing in each of the two 
preceding years. 

@ The number of horses and mules 
continucd the decline that has been 
in progress for many years. 

@ Combining the different species 
on the basis of their economic im- 
portance reveals livestock numbers 
increasing 2%, while poultry declined 
5%. Meat animals (all cattle, hogs 
and sheep) were up 2% while work 
stock was down 10%. Milk stock 
(milk cows, heifers and _ calves) 
showed an increase of 3%. 

While inventories were down at 
the end of the year for all species 
except cattle and calves, most pro- 
duction rates were well above aver- 
age, with record or near record ac- 
complishment, USDA noted. During 
1952, producers attained record 
highs for the number of pigs saved 
per litter, the egg laying rate for 
farm chicken flocks, milk production 
per cow in herd, and weights per 
fleece for shorn wool. 

Feeding activity at the end of the 
year was at a record level for cattle 
and calves but lower than a year 
earlier for sheep and lambs. On Jan. 
1 a record number of cattle and 
calves were on grain feed for market 
—16% more than a year earlier— 
but the number of sheep and lambs 
on feed was down 7%. 

The calf crop and lamb crop for 
1952 exceeded 1951 output. Commer- 
cial broiler output set a new record 
as did the number of turkeys raised. 
Commercial hatchery production was 
at near record activity. The pig crop 
declined 10% in 1952. The number of 
chickens raised on farms in 1952 
was down 7%. 
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2 MILLION 4-H MEMBERS 
The US. has more than 2 million 
4-H club members in 87,000 clubs 
led by 275,000 local volunteer club 
leaders. 
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From the mill... 





Bulk Flour Containers of Corrugated Paper 
May Save Storage, Freight, and Labor 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

A collapsible, corrugated paper, re- 
turnable 2,000 lb. container is the 
latest innovation designed to fill the 
long felt need of flour millers and 
bakers to cut costs through bulk han- 
dling of flour. 

In use for several months by the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., the “Bulk Pak,” marketed by 
the Container Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago, appears to satisfy many of the 
requirements of a bulk flour package. 

The importance of any measure 
which might cut flour handling costs 
cannot be overstressed, experts feel. 
Bakeries in this country use more 
than 150,000,000 sack of flour annu- 
ally. It is the chief product of a flour 
mill, naturally, and represents the 








largest tonnage of a single ingredient 
and item of expenditure for the bak- 
ing industry. 

It is estimated that more than 200 
million lb. of flour is lost through 
wastage in packing, shipping and 
handling by bakeries annually, repre- 
senting a large sum of money. In ad- 
dition, bulk handling of flour usually 
means a saving on time and labor. 

The design of the Bulk Pak origi- 
nated with a Fisher employee, and 
has been in use by that firm since 
the middle of last year on a limited 
scale. It is estimated that Fisher has 
shipped 500 railroad carloads in these 
containers since their inception. 

The containers were designed to 
save on storage, freight and labor. 
Corrugated paper was decided on be- 
cause it is light and durable. The 











--- to storage... 


package consists of a corrugated col- 
lapsible paper tube with a cap on 
both ends, placed on a skid pallet, 
and held together by wooden brac- 
ing and tied in with steel strapping. 

Handled by lift truck, the con- 
tainer is filled with 2,000 lb. of flour 
at the mill, loaded on a rail car, 
transported to the bakery, where it 
then is stored for later use. When 
the need for it arises, the box is 
dumped by a special emptying ma- 
chine into the scale hopper or where- 
ever it is needed. When empty, the 
box is knocked down and stored for 
later return to the mill. There it is 
put together again, filled, and started 
on the round trip again. 

In loading, a form is used. A skid 
is placed in the form, and the wood- 
en uprights are placed-in channels 
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--.- tothe bakery... 


on the inside of the form. Then, the 
corrugated paper tube with the cap 
at the bottom is placed in the form, 
inside the wooden uprights. When 
all the uprights are in place and the 
tube in position, the doors of the 
form are closed. Spring clips on the 
form are attached to the uprights to 
hold them in place during the filling 
process. Then, the whole unit is 
wheeled to an elevator which is 
raised to the pouring spout. 

The pouring spout loads the box 
with the flour. Raising the box up to 
the pouring spout eliminates dust 
and wastage. 

When the box is loaded to its 2,000 
lb. capacity a top cap is put in place 
while the container still is in the 
form. Then, steel strapping is thread- 
ed through channels in the form 
around the uprights. Cross pieces of 
wood go on the top cap, after which 
the steel straps are pulled tight to 
complete the package. 

Then the form is opened and the 
Bulk Pak, on its own skids, is ready 





--.- to the mixer 
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to be carried to its destination. At the 
Fisher plant, a roller conveyor car- 
ries the package to lift trucks, which 
load the containers onto rail cars or 
trucks. 

The boxes can be shipped any place 
by truck or rail, limited only by high- 
way weight limits for trucks, rail 
rates, and the sales territory of the 
mill. Most of Fisher’s bulk packed 
flour is transported by rail. 

Thirty-six of the containers fit into 
a rail car well. The number of bins, 
requiring 10 cars for shipment when 
full, can be returned empty in one 
car when collapsed, representing a 
substantial saving on freight costs. 

Both the shipper and receiver need 
a lift truck to handle the boxes. The 
flour miller is required to have a 
loading form, and the baker must 
employ a special unloading device. 
When the box is returned to the mill 
it is cleaned with an air hose and 
fumigated. The baker does no clean- 
ing before returning. Three men cur- 
rently are employed in the filling by 
Fisher. One man with a lift truck 
is able to unload a carload in an 
hour, and not much more time is re- 
quired to load the car, it is said 

The container, including skid, 
wooden components and paper tube, 
currently costs around $8.30 each, 
and are sold outright to the mill. The 
wood lasts for around 25 round trips, 
and the paper tubes for at least five 
round trips. The tubes can be bought 
separately. 

One advantage offered by the bulk 
packages is the elimination of bag 
costs and handling, both at the mill 
and at the bakery. Freight charges 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














Step-by-Step ... 


The ‘Bulk Pak’ 
in Use: 


UPPER LEFT — Shows the 
loading form which is utilized 
for filling the bulk packages. 
Inside the loading form is the 
corrugated paper tube, already 
filled. The man is placing the 
cap on the container. When 
that is completed, steel strap- 
ping will be threaded through 
channels on the form, wood 
crossbars placed on top of the 
cap, the strapping tightened. 
Then the box will be ready to 
be released from the form and 
pushed on the steel rollers for 
conveyance to lift trucks or 
box cars. 


UPPER RIGHT—The bulk pak 
bin filled and on a lift truck. 
The steel strapping is seen. 
The horizontal strips of tape 
are placed at the bottom and 
top cap rims to prevent seep- 
age. 


LOWER LEFT — Notice the 
clean storage area and the 
compact manner in which the 
bins fit together, effecting a 
saving in space. The wooden 
skid pallets make use of a lift 
truck easy. 


LOWER RIGHT—The flour is 
being dumped into the scale 
hopper by the special loading 
device. When empty, the paper 
tubes are dismounted from the 
wooden pallet. Several are col- 
lapsed and slipped into an- 
other tube for ease of handling. 
They are stored until a car- 
load is gathered, then shipped 
back to the mill. 
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are reduced by bulk shipment. The 
bins also can be stored easily. It is 
reported one baker stores three car- 
loads of flour packed in the bulk bins 
in an area where only two cars could 
be stored previously. 

There also is a time and labor sav- 
ing, although no figures are available 
on this yet. Also found are clean 
storage areas. There virtually is no 
dust at loading and unloading areas, 
it is said. Although functioning most 
economically and quickly when load- 
ed directly from the rail car into the 
bakery, it is practical to load the 
bins onto trucks at rail centers for 
a haul to a bakery when the bakery 
does not have a rail siding. 

Disadvantages Listed 

Some of the disadvantages of the 
corrugated paper bulk flour packages 
are that some state regulations pre- 
vent the re-use of a container fer a 
food product. Also, the necessity for 
a lift truck for handling entails some 
expense, although many bakeries and 
mills already are equipped with these 
devices. The original investment in 
procuring the special loading form 
and the special emptying machines 
also calls for more expense. Many 
mills and bakeries also are not con- 
structed to handle bulk packages of 
any kind, and these would require 
remodeling. The Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, N.J., is working on a 
loading device for the bins, which 
should help. 

It is reasonable to believe, how- 
ever, that a bulk container which 
can be loaded at the mill, hauled to 
the bakery, brought into the bakery 
and stored or carried into the nor- 
mal flour room, then moved individ- 
ually to a dump arrangement whcre 
the flour is placed into the scale 
hopper, and the container returned 
for re-use, might effect a consider- 
able saving for miller and baker. 

Any person considering the adop- 
tion of the bulk pack bins should 
call in an expert to see if their use 
is adaptable to his individual needs. 
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GROCERS’ CONVENTION 
SET FOR JUNE 14-18 


CHICAGO—The 1953 annual con- 
vention and exhibition of the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Grocers in 
June will mark the 60th anniversary 
of the organization. 

The convention will be held June 
14-18 at the big Navy Pier in Chi- 
cago. There will be 428 exhibit spaces 
with displays of equipment and food 
items. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, March 13, 1953 (000's omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
MaGteR $< cecccces 15 os , pe 
Baltimore ....+- 20 ° 
Buffalo ....cccce 730 41 385 

Afloat ...++-+- 250 . 

CHICKEN 0 sccee M 517 

AGeat .occces , ‘ 591 
Milwaukee ...... ae — 

BHO cccccsce —_ 334 95 
Duluth shih ik soe cae ° oe 406 

Tete ccescee TOR 875 1.493 601 
Previous week .. 1,088 1,589 1,551 501 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Mar. 14 
1953. and Mar. 16, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 


American in bond— 


Mar. Mar Mar. Mar. 

14, 16, 14, 16, 

1953 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat . .224,690 135,405 1,162 3,093 
COPB  v:c0:w see 41,269 65,857 ; = 
Oats . -. 16,694 13,893 541 655 
RYO ~.000% . 2,039 5,329 1,493 452 
Bariey ....+. 9,228 20,222 406 518 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Mar. 14 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, 690’s omitted): corn, 
1,609 (3,332), bu.; 


barley, 36 (672) 
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“Custom-Blended” 
Feed Vitamin 
Concentrates © 


Special formulations to 
meet the individual and 
varied requirements of 
every feed manufacturer. 


NIACIN - RIBOFLAVIN 


CHOLINE CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
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Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 

sest Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 

Whitewater, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
® MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 




















Technology is the greatest revolu- 
tionary in history, for it has had a 
more profound effect upon social cus- 
tom and social reform than any leg- 
islation or any code of law. As a 
result of modern machinery created 
by technology, the average man to- 
day spends only about half as much 
of his life working as did his coun- 
terpart of 100 years ago. He doesn’t 
work shorter hours because some 
benevolent law permits it. He works 
less hours only because with modern 
machinery he can out-produce his 
grandfather many times over.—Henry 
B. du Pont, vice president, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. 
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“MAKE MINE A RAINBOW?” is the 
caption comment made by the editor 
of Virginia's Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin No. 520 in reprinting 
from an undisclosed source the fol- 
lowing: 

“All this talk about seedin’ clouds 
and puttin’ a bridle on the weather 
has got me worried,” a diver_ified 
farmer was telling us the other day. 

“Here last spring, the folks with 
winter wheat and corn were grinnin’ 
away over the rain, while the fellow 
with potatoes or tobacco to plant was 
walkin’ the floor and fussin” 

“Come July, and thcre wasn’t no 
rain hardly, and folks with small 
grains were out combinin’ to teat the 
band and just lovin’ the h2at that was 
killin’ their neighbor’s corn. 

“Rains finally came along in Au- 
gust and the fellows with livestock to 
feed started gettin’ a little slcep at 
night, but out in the orchard country, 
the peach fellows were grousin’ cause 
the rain was makin’ their fruit soft. 

“To look at the potato crop, you'd 
think there wasn’t anything right 
about the weather for those folks. 
The rain in March ruined their stands 
and the drouth in May and June 
ruined their yields. 

“But the boys stopped cryin’ and 
went to diggin’ when they sow that 
the few they had were goin’ to be 
worth more than the many they 
should have had. 

“Neighbor of mine who kinda likes 
soybeans didn’t know whether to cuss 
or clap hands. Frost cxme early in 
October and stripped the leaves off 
the field he planted early and made 
his combinin’ easy for him. 

“But over in the next fivd where 
he put in soybeans after the wheat, 
the frost shrivelled up the bens un- 
til they were hardly worth gettin’ in. 

“First thing you know, we'll be 
in the fix the farmers were out in 
Oregon. I was readin’ where they had 
a dry spell out there, and the alfalfa 
folks hired themselves one of those 
rainmakers. 

“Well, sir, the dry weather just 
suited the cherry folks right down 
to the ground, and they hired them- 
selves another fellow to keep the first 
fellow from makin’ it rain. 
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“The whole flock of them ended up 
in front of the judge. 

“And that’s just what’s got me wor- 
ried. I don’t think there is any man 
or any bunch of men livin’ that are 
smart enough to figure out what the 
weather ought to be next week, or 
tomorrow, or even the next five min- 
utes. 

“Oh, there’s times when I get to 
thinkin’ that old Mother Nature is 
some flighty about her weather mak- 
in’, sure enough. 

“But I quit complainin’ when I 
think what a mess we'd be in if ever 
us men get to where we can take 
over.” 
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The first power-driven flour mill 
was built in 1786 at the southern end 
of Blackfriars Bridge in London. 
James Watt, the original patentee of 








the steam engine and his partner 
Boulton, were the owners. Two 50 
h.-p. engines drove 20 pairs 2f mill- 
stones, each pair capable of grinding 
10 bu. of grain an hour. For the first 
time metal cogs, shafting and bear- 
ings replaced clumsy wooden trans- 
missions. The high quality and large 
output of this mill enabled its own- 
ers to sell flour well below competi- 
tors’ prices. When the mill burned 
in 1791 the fire was believed to be 
of incendiary origin —Lt.-Col. G. R. 
Stevens, in his book, “Ogilvie in 
Canada.” 
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Ophelia’s line in “Hamlet”—“They 
say that the owl was a baker’s daugh- 
ter”’—derives from a similar legend, 
in which the baker’s daughter was 
changed into a screech-owl because 
she refused a loaf to Christ. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 











75 Years Ago: 


Amasa Kenyon Ostrander, founder 
and senior editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, was dead at his home in 
La Crosse, Wis., where the journal 
was published at that time. He was 
29 years old. Two years after the 
founding of The Northwestern lMil- 
ler in 1873 Mr. Ostrander had been 
joined in its operation by Albert 
Hoppin under the firm name of Os- 
trander & Hoppin. A biographer said 
of him: “He was as much interested 
in political economy and practical 
politics as in mechanical matters, 
and was active in the campaign of 
Edward P. Allis for the governor- 
ship of Wisconsin. To his great nat- 





Amasa K. Ostrander 


ural abilities he added an untiring 
industry, and his death was no doubt 
brought on by long and severe over- 
work.” A fatal illness began with his 
return from a meeting of the Millers 
National Assn. at Buffalo, N.Y., in 
the previous autumn. 

50 Years Ago: 

If you don’t think there was ro- 
mance in milling this long ago, read 
this from a fiction story called 
“Briner’s Wheat,” written for The 
Northwestern Miller by Charles 
Fleming Embree. Scene, Summit 
Mill. Chief characters, Tom Jordan, 
the young office man; Maude Briner, 
the farmer’s beautiful daughter. Dia- 
logue: 

“You’ve promised to show me the 
mill,” said Maude, a little diffidently. 

“Give me your hand,” he cried, and 
she leaped down. She was trimly 
dressed and graceful. They entered 
the rumbling edifice. ... A river of 
wheat ran into the bowels of the 
earth, where screw conveyors re- 
ceived it. 

“I’m afraid you’d better let me 
hold your hand along here,” said 
Tom. “These passages are dangerous, 
here where the cogwheels are.” He 
stopped suddenly. 

“What makes you look so scared?” 
laughed she, timidly letting him have 
a finger. 

“T was thinking how awful it would 
be if you got your blue skirt caught 
in there.” He was staring at the 
dress, holding to her finger in obvious 
delight. 

“It—it would be bad. But it would 
be more dreadful if you got your 
hand ground up in there—ugh!” 

It was necessary, all over the mill, 
for him to lead her by her hand; 
and she shrank and was afraid, and 
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laughed full of joy at the same time. 

Descending from the sixth story, 
they went down into the bowels of 
the earth. Here, in a kind of big, 
infernal cavern, endless mysteries of 
wheels and belts and mighty shafts 
whirled round. It was dusty and 
rather dark. 

“T’ll show you where your father’s 
wheat comes in,” said he, leading on 
among those steel monsters. 

“There it comes.” He pointed to a 
hole, where a line of grain began its 
screw-like progress. “Maude, I’m 
glad you couldn’t go back to Green- 
castle. Through the high school, and 
one year at De Pauw, is education 
enough.” 

“I was sorry,” she murmured, her 
face turned away. “It’s Papa’s money 
troubles. I’ll maybe have to teach.” 

“Maude—if you love me, you'll 
never have to teach!” 

She, startled, uttered a faint cry, 
like a sob and one note of happy 
laughter mingled together. He put 
his arms round her and kissed her. 


25 Years Ago: 


W. H. Wiggin, central states man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, 
addressed the Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn. on “Some Hopeful Indica- 
tions in the Milling Business.” He 
said: “The milling business has been 
undergoing reorganization and re- 
generation. . . Psychologically, as 
well as physically, the foundation 
has been laid for sounder methods of 
operation. The lesson of de- 
structive competition has been driv- 
en home.” 

Charles V. Topping, secretary of 
the Southwestern Millers League, 
died at his home in Kansas City. 

A dispatch from Moscow said that 
grain buying organizations in many 
parts of the Soviet Union were con- 
ducting their trade to the strains of 
brass bands in an effort to compen- 
sate the peasants for the loss of the 
old thrill of private buying. 
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POEM FOR EASTER 
Holding a hot cross bun within my 
hand 
And looking on the symbol, fair and 
white, 
I think of all the centuries that stand 
Between today and hours as dark as 








night 

On Calvary. And sometimes, ponder- 
ing 

The sacredness of Easter, I have 
said, 


“Qh is it right that such a holy thing 
Should be imprinted on a piece of 


bread?” 

Then I remember that the Master 
took 

A piece of bread and told his fol- 
lowers, 


“This is my body,” and again I look 
Upon the hot cross bun, and so there 
stirs 
Within my heart the quiet certainty 
That bread is holy for all time to be. 
Grace V. Watkins 
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NUTRITION MINUS THE HOKUM 

ALLUP polling discloses that a third of the 
(; people in this country think they should do 
something to reduce weight and that about a 
quarter of us have tried or are trying to do it. The 
belief and the effort basically reflect our awakened 
concern for health and the happiness and longevity 
associated with bodily welfare. There are also pow- 
erful faddist influences, among them the feminine 
obsession for slimness, which is not necessarily 
associated with health and longevity—though it 
may be with happiness. 

Possessed of great nutritional knowledge, as 
people of our generation are, it is not remarkable 
that weight reduction should be concerned pri- 
marily with foodstuffs. It is not remarkable, either, 
that it should have been seized upon by food 
faddism as its most fertile field. It is, in fact, 
bedevilled and befuddled with faddism, and the 
dietetic crackpot—always a public menace—has to 
an appalling degree made weight reduction a 
hazard rather than a help to good nutrition and 
health. Bookstalls and library shelves are crowded 
with the doubtful and often dangerous advice of 
crank dieters, who flourish also on the open roads 
of the press and of electronic communication. 

Nutritional science, working through education- 
al channels and in cooperation with responsible 
industry, has striving valiantly to direct 
nutritional practice into safe and practical chan- 
nels. Unhappily its literature is not usually best- 
selling and it finds difficulty in making itself heard 
against the sensational shouting of the crackpots. 
Nevertheless it is making progress, and at this 
moment a notable example of effectiveness can 
be named. It is a current publication of the Wheat 
Flour Institute called “Eat to Live.” 

The institute’s production is an extremely at- 
tractive booklet of about 50 pages telling the 
story of wheat flour foods as one group of foods 
recommended by leading nutritionists. In its fore- 
word it bears the endorsement of Dr. Frederick J. 
Stare, head of the department of nutrition in 
Harvard University’s school of public health. It 
fill a need in nutritional education not met by 
any other printed piece. 

Nutrition is a science, and knowledge of it 
depends upon educational promotion. Naturally 
the best place to begin teaching it is the school. 
The institute booklet, therefore, is dedicated to 
teachers, writers, scientists and all other profes- 
sional leaders working in the cause of good nutri- 
tion. It can be used as a fact book by elementary 
teachers or as a teaching aid in high school and 
adult classes, for it tells a complete, unbiased and 
true story of food values and uses. 

The booklet deals frankly and unemotionally 
with weight reduction, though this, of course, is 
not its main consideration. “One of the most 
extensive and dangerous forms of malnourishment,” 
states the authors, “is overweight. Eating too 
much is both a health and a nutritional problem. 
Heart disease, the leading cause of death in 
America, favors overweight victims. Overweight, 
middle-aged persons are more apt to have diabetes 
than others. A list might be made of the many 
hazards of overweight. Fat people tire more 
quickly. Being tired, they are easy marks for 
illness of all kinds. Their bodies wear out faster.” 

But at this point the booklet departs from the 
method of the faddists and proposes no trick 
remedies, mainly omissions from the diet of foods 

such as breadstuffs—which are of vital impor- 
tance in supplying body needs. The authors, in 
fact, are not concerned with leaving things out 
of the diet, but with putting in the right things 
in the right amount. 

The thanks and compliments of the breadstuffs 
industries are owed to the staff of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, which conceived, prepared and 
produced the booklet under the guidance of Howard 
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H. Lampman, executive director. Mr. Lampman 
voices special acknowledgement of the writing 
and editing done by Miss Gwen Lamb, editorial 
director, and of the research, review and scrupu- 
lous interpretation of scientific and educational 
requirements afforded him by Dr. Eugenia White- 
head, the institute’s director of nutrition. 
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Some people assume that all dark bread con- 
tains all the vitamins and minerals of whole 
grain bread. Many dark breads, in fact, may con- 
tain smaller amounts of vitamins and minerals 
than enriched white bread. Dark bread is often 
made from a combination of white flour and whole 
wheat flour. The white flour may or may not be 
enriched. Read the labels carefully to be sure! 
If the label reads enriched you can be sure of the 
B-vitamin and iron content since the levels of 
these nutrients are set by law. If the label reads 
“whole wheat” the bread must be made from 100% 
whole wheat flour, including the wheat germ.— 
From the Wheat Flour Institute's newly-pub- 
lished educational booklet, “Eat to Live.” 
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IT WASN’T ALWAYS THIS WAY 

OR a quarter of a century or so, beginning 

back in the days of the great pure foodist, 
“Ole Doc” (Harvey Washington) Wiley (1844- 
1930), and continuing on through the era of food 
faddist “Branny” (Alfred W.) McCann (1879- 
1931), it would have been difficult to find in federal 
or state officialdom an outspoken friend of white 
bread. Happily, things are vastly different now, 
partly because nutritional science has supplanted 
crackpot’ ignorance and bigotry in governmental 
bureaus and in particular because of the advent 
of enrichment. 

An exhibit demonstrative of the change lies 
before us. It is a University of Wisconsin Extension 
Service publication of the College of Agriculture 
at Madison prepared for Wisconsin 4-H members 
and homemakers. Its subject is “Grains in Our 
Meals.” These sentences from the text indicate its 
tenor: 

“Grains, such as corn, wheat, oatmeal and 
rice are basic foods in our meals. Wheat is the 
most important food grain in this country. Millers 
take the wheat kernels, remove the germ and 
bran and make white flour. This is the basis of 
many prepared foods that are fun to make and 
good to eat such as muffins, biscuits, cakes, 
cookies, yeast breads and rolls. 

“When white flour is milled, some of the 
important vitamins and minerals are removed 
with the germ and the bran. Since 1941 most 
millers have been putting back some of these 
vitamins and minerals into the white flour. This 
is known as enriched flour. [Editor’s note: While 
the word ‘some’ is not quite generous enough, the 
fairness of intent is obvious and anyway the 
attitude is far removed from the one-time ten- 
dency to call all millers of white flour robbers and 
cheats. ] 

“If you had to live on just a few foods, milk, 
whole grain cereals (or bread) with fruit or green 
leafy vegetables would give you an adequate diet. 
These foods in right amounts would give you 
enough protein, vitamins, minerals and calories 
for good growth and good health. One of our 
food rules says: Eat whole grain or enriched 
cereal every day.” [Note: In fact, the Extension 
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Service's recommendations with 
Seven Basic Foods call for 
flour and cereals, whole 
every meal. ] 


respect to the 
Group VI—bread, 
grain or enriched—at 


Rarely does an extension service bulletin con- 
tain such a glorification of breadstuffs as is 
afforded by the Wisconsin publication, which is 
packed full of formulas and methods and hand- 
somely illustrated. Nowhere in the text is there 
the slightest suggestion that foods made of white 
flour are not good or that foods made from whole 
wheat flour are better. The Wisconsin bulletin, 
however, is not remarkable or exceptional in its 
present-day setting of nutritional wisdom and 
sanity, but it is in agreeable contrast with the 
dietetic errors and extravagances of the Wiley- 
McCann era. 

GLORIFYING THE SALESMAN 

ERHAPS an editor who has never sold any- 
| green in all his life may be excused for not 
accepting without evasion or mental reservation 
the philosophy of leadership that was expounded 
recently to a group of advertising men by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, chairman of the board of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., but he could hardly be exused for not 
at least subjecting the philosophy to the judgment 
of his readers. Mr. Pillsbury glorifies the salesman. 
He says: 

“I believe we are heading into a period when 
top management will be recruited more and more 
from those who think first of making the sale. Not 
long ago corporate presidents were recruited from 
the ranks of financial experts. There was another 
era when they were recruited from the ranks of 
production experts. But I think, in the next era 
top executives must come from those who know 
how to make a sale.” 

Mr. Pillsbury supports his philosophy of busi- 
ness leadership with this reasoning: 

“T think we can start by recognizing that all 
of the responsibilities that modern management 
has in the field of employee relations, in the field 
of finance, in the field of production, must be 
funded by the sale of goods. That's the only 
source of corporate funds over the long pull. 

“Go back to the beginning of any company. 
It usually starts with a man who has an idea for 
a product. He designs the product, makes it and 
then puts on his hat and goes out to sell it. If it 
sells, he is in business. If it doesn’t, he is all done 
right there. 

“That, in the early days of business, was sim- 
ple. But as business has grown and assumed new 
responsibilities, management began to get com- 
plicated. It began to get farther and farther away 
from the point of sale. Today’s top executive has 
all kinds of demands on his attention. As he staffs 
his organization, he gets employee relations prob- 
lems. As his business grows, he becomes more 
sharply aware of his public relations responsibility. 
He has to keep himself in position to borrow funds. 
He has to keep abreast of all developments in the 
field of production. He needs to employ competent 
scientific research. But he must never lose sight 
of the fact that to do all these things the sale 
must be made. The more of these other demands 
we get, the more we need selling presidents.” 

Case substantiations of the trend in business 
leadership discerned by Mr. Pillsbury come readily 
to mind. The matter, however, does not lend itself 
gracefully to debate or to the offering of proof 
by example, but rather to thoughtful and tactful 
contemplation. 
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Bureaucrat: “If we are unable to figure out 
a way to spend that two hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars, we lose our jobs.” 

Engineer: “How about a bridge over the 
Mississippi River lengthwise?” 
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Canada and IWA 


Indications of impatience with 
those importing countries still press- 
ing for a new International Wheat 
Agreement at a ceiling of $1.95 bu. 
are contained in reports reaching 
Canada from Washington. 

A broad hint that the Canadian 
delegation, consisting of government 
men and an advisory group of farm- 
ers, was preparing to return home 
was contained in at least one semi- 
official comment on the progress or 
lack of progress in negotiations. What 
is obvious to trade observers is that 
the acceptance of a price of $1.95 
bu. or, indeed, any price undér $2.20 
would be politically embarrassing to 
the present Canadian government. 

The tie in between wheat growers 
and politics is not fully appreciated 
outside Canada. The federal govern- 
ment controls the wheat industry 
through the Canadian Wheat Board 
and any failure to obtain a satisfac- 
tory deal for the farmers could have 
electoral repercussions. 

Some of the wheat growers, speak- 
ing through one of their organiza- 
tions, originally called for a ceiling 
price of $2.35 bu. and a floor of $1 75. 
Realizing the difficulties facing the 
delegation in Washington the demand 
was lowered 15¢ at both levels a 
few days ago but a spokesman added 
that they would not be satisfied with 
anything less than $2.20. If circum- 
stances forced the price below that 
level then the government should 
underwrite the price for the farmer, 
it was stated. This, in turn, would 
cause further electoral disfavor 
among the general taxpaying public 
for it is thought that the farmers 
have never had it so good, even at 
present prices. 


Modified Agreement 


Reports that consideration was be- 
ing given to a modified agreement 
with a number of countries willing 
to pay more than $1.95 bu. have been 
discounted in Canada. To have an 
agreement without British participa- 
tion would not be acceptable or work- 
able, according to observers. 

It is understood that Britain is 
leading the demand for a price no 
higher than $1.95 bu. The failure of 
the talks would mean a return to the 
free market and the ability of the 
British to exercise as much influence 
as they did in prewar days is doubted 
in some quarters. Before the war, 
the British, with an unlimited sup- 
ply of currency at their disposal and 
a market for about 40% of the 
world’s export availability, was able 
to exercise a major influence on prices 
by its buying policy. Britain is not 
in that position today and it is sug- 
gested that British influence is con- 
siderably overrated. 

The British are “bearish” in their 
assessment of the wheat situation 
whereas the Canadians are “bullish.” 
The government’s view is that grow- 
ing world demand, particularly in 
countries like India and Japan, for- 
merly but small buyers of wheat, neg- 
atives any serious threat of surpluses. 


Official View 


Contrary to the rumors now cir- 
culating in market circles, Clarence 
D. Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce in the Canadian government, 
stated March 19 that he was hope- 
ful that terms for a new IWA could 


be reached 
days.” 

Mr. Howe said that rumors, pub- 
lished in some Canadian daily papers, 
that the talks had broken down, were 
not true, according to his informa- 
tion. He added, “Our representatives 
are strongly of the opinion that after 
seven weeks of negotiation the hour 
of decision has arrived.” 


Domestic Price 


Although the domestic price is ex- 
pected to rise with any new agree- 
ment ceiling which may be reached, 
the farmers are not easing up in their 
campaign to let the government know 
their dissatisfaction with the present 
policy. Currently the domestic price 
of wheat is set at the agreement ceil- 
ing on the grounds that the home 
user should pay no more than the 
foreign customer. 

The farmers claim that an equit- 
able price for western wheat on the 
domestic market last year should 
have been in the region of $2.17 bu 
compared with the IWA figure of 
$1.80 US. funds. 

Nothing in the wheat agreement, 
the producers point out, says that 
the western farmers are to supply 
wheat to Canadian consumers at the 
same price as that pertaining under 
the agreement. The fact that the 
farmers are arbitrarily tied to the 
lower price is a direct result of a 
government order which, they feel, is 
no longer justified. 


“within the next few 


Sperry in Canada 


Sperry’s pancake flour has achieved 
parliamentary notice in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons and it will 
go on record for all time in Hansard 
the permanent official record of the 
proceedings. 

H. W. Herridge, a member for 2 
constituency in British Colum! . 
scribing the inadequacy of radio re- 
ception in his area, pressed the ec 
ernment to improve the situation for 





his constituents. Mr. Herridge report- 
ed that he was getting tired of Ameri- 
can broadcasts and the news “ac- 
cording to Sperry’s pancake flour.” 
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Flour Sales Group 
Formed by Several 
Mills in Canada 


TORONTO—A number of medium 
sized mills in Canada have taken ac- 
tion to pool their production re- 
sources in order to compete for large 
flour orders which are placed period- 
ically by the buying agencies of for- 
eign governments. 

Acting in a personal capacity as 
organizer of the new group, to be 
called the Canadian Independent 
Flour Millers, is Eugene Hervey of 
Inter-Continental Grain Co., Ltd., a 
Toronto grain and flour exporting 
firm. 

Initial members of the group are 
the Almonte Flour Mills, Ltd., Al- 
monte, Ont., with a capacity of 400 
bbl. basis 24 hours working; James 
Cullen & Sons, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., 
300 bbl.; Dewart Milling Co., Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont., 500 bbl.; Eastern 
Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., 1,000 bbl.; Phenix Milling Co., 
Ltd., Galt, Ont., 1,000 bbl., and the 
Tavistock Milling Co., Ltd., Tavi- 
stock, Ont., 380 bbl. In due course, 
it is expected that a number of other 
mills, including some from the west, 
will line up with the new group. 

The mills concerned will continue 
to act independently when selling in 
the regular markets, retaining the 
former method of offering either di- 
rectly to the foreign importer or 
through an exporting house. As an 
example, trade with the U.K. will 
continue to be handled in the same 
way as now. 

Some millers, however, have found 
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that large buyers, particularly those 
acting on behalf of governments, re- 
fuse to consider the small amounts 
offered by the medium-sized mill, pre- 
ferring to place their business in bulk 
with a larger mill or group of mills 
acting together. 

Collective action, such as that in- 
dicated by this cooperative venture, 
is seen by the organizers as an an- 
swer to the problem. 

Membership of the group, the spon- 
sors stress, is on a voluntary basis 
and the mills concerned are entitled 
to take any business or reject it as 
circumstances dictate. Once offer- 
ing, however, the mills forming the 
group will stand together. 

The working of the organization 
is currently in the hands of an execu- 
tive committee consisting of John 
Campbell, Eastern Canada Flour 
Mills, Ltd., M. N. McIntyre, Dewart 
Milling Co., Ltd., Marcel Phenix, 
Phenix Milling Co., Ltd., and Philip 
W. Strickland, Almonte Flour Mills, 
Ltd. 
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WOODS MANUFACTURING 
PROFIT DIPS IN 1952 


TORONTO — Reporting to stock- 
holders, Harold Crabtree, president 
of Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, stated that 1952 proved to 
be a trying year for all phases of the 
company’s operations. This experi- 
ence, he added, was in common with 
the general run of business through- 
out the textile industry. 

The bag division suffered substan- 
tial losses due to the heavy decline 
in the prices of raw materials, main- 
ly arising from the drop in burlap 
prices which began in 1951 and con- 
tinued throughout 1952, Mr. Crabtree 
stated. 

The net profit for last year was 
returned at $117,608 against $171,059 
in 1951. The profit figure included 
$247,356 in respect of tax recover- 
able for the year 1951 and $150,000 
transferred from the reserve for de- 
clines in inventory values. 

Mr. Crabtree revealed that Woods- 
Dryden Paper Bags, Ltd., in which 
Woods Manufacturing owns 60% of 
the outstanding shares, had a satis- 
factory year. The company received 
$48,000 in dividends from this source. 
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More Wheat for U.K. 


Britain’s requirements of wheat in 
the crop year 1953-54 are expected to 
be upped by at least 20 million bush- 
els as a result of the decontro! meas- 


ures scheduled to take effect next 
August. 
For a number of years, dating 


from wartime, supplies for the flour 
milling industry have been bolstered 
by deliveries from domestic sources 
with farmers compelled to ship at 
least 75% of their output to the 
mills. This regulation, which increased 
available supplies by around 60 mil- 
lion bushels a year, is to be with- 
drawn as soon as the trade regains 
its freedom from government con- 
trol. At least one third of the total 
will be diverted to the feeding of 
livestock, principally poultry. The 
demand for feed wheat is expected to 
be greater than that prevailing in 
the prewar years because poultry 
stocks have increased considerably. 
Additional supplies, therefore, will 
have to be purchased abroad. Brit- 


ain’s annual wheat imports, at the 
present time, are about equal to the 
quota of 177,068,000 bu. set under the 
International Wheat Agreement so 
that extra supplies will have to be 
purchased at Class II prices, subject 
to the renewal of the agreement. The 
total consumption is in the region of 
260 million bushels a year. 


If a new wheat pact is arranged, 
effective for the crop year 1953-54, 
the buying procedure to be adopted 
by the importing houses, with a meas- 
ure of government control over the 
expenditure of foreign currency, will 
be complicated by the existence of 
this two price structure. It is this fac- 
tor which makes some traders un- 
certain about the possibility of re- 
introducing the “futures” market al- 
though the need to provide hedging 
facilities is generally recognized. 


Output May Slide 


The production of wheat both dur- 
ing and since the war has been 
high due to the stress placed by the 





government on the value of domestic 
production as a means of cutting 
down imports from abroad. Since 
most imported supplies come from 
Canada, the dollar saving afforded 
the country by the farmers was of 
paramount importance. The accent 
was on quantity rather than on qual- 
ity, much to the chagrin of the home 
millers, who were compelled to use 
inferior wheats in their grists. 
Prices for wheat delivered to the 
mills were fixed at a common level by 
the government and there was no in- 
centive to produce a quality crop. 
All that is to be changed with the 
price level fixed at a minimum and 
premiums paid for quality. The gov- 
ernment still stresses the importance 
of growing wheat to conserve dollars 
but in the opinion of some observers 
there is liable to be a decline in the 
acreage sown from which it follows 
that the demand for additional sup- 
plies from overseas might be greater 
than the current estimate of 20 mil- 
lion bushels. 
Much of 


the increased acreage 
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sown to wheat in recent years has 
been on marginal land, normally con- 
sidered unsuitable for growing pur- 
poses, and production has been cost- 
ly and inefficient. Without govern- 
ment directions to force them into 
uneconomic cropping, it is expected 
that many farmers will be glad of 
the chance to turn their land over to 
production better suited to facilities. 


Green Pool 


Proposals for the formation of an 
agricultural pool among a number of 
European countries, with wheat head- 
ing the list for consideration, are 
now being discussed at a meeting in 
Paris. It is hoped to establish a com- 
mon market with members under- 
taking to buy from one another in 
order to reduce dependence on out- 
side sources. 

The countries taking part in the 
discussions are Austria, Belgium, 
Britain, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland. Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
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MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 


. and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . 


quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 
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land and Turkey with Portugal send- 
ing an observer. 

With two exceptions all the coun- 
tries listed are regular buyers of 
North American wheat while in some 
cases flour business is of some impor- 
tance or has been in the past. 

Opinions among the participating 
countries differ. Britain, a buyer of 
both wheat and flour, has always 
been lukewarm to proposals for ag- 
ricultural cooperation because of de- 
pendence upon overseas suppliers, 
such as Canada and Australia. Re- 
quirements of wheat could not be met 
from the pool but even partial ac- 
ceptance of the scheme might dam- 
age relations with the commonwealth 
countries, observers suggest. The 
British must have a free hand to buy 
abroad without interference, it is 


claimed. The essence of the agree- 


ment the continental countries hope 
to reach presupposes control from a 
central authority and this, it is 
feared, could be damaging to British 
interests. 


Other Views 


Holland, also a wheat and flour 
buyer, would prefer the scheme to be 
limited to six adjacent countries in 
the form of a customs union, though 
critics point out that the effect of 
this would be nullified by the exclu- 
sion of Denmark, an important, if not 
the most important, supplier of a 
number of other agricultural prod- 
ucts which the group would wish to 
pool. 

The French, conscious of the in- 
efficiency and high costs of production 
in their country, are timorous at the 
suggestion of an early removal of 
protective tariffs, it is reported. The 
aim of the French delegation, it ap- 
pears, is directed towards assuring a 
stable level of trade and, in particu- 
lar, a secure supply of necessary im- 
ports. 

Although France is an exporter of 
wheat and flour, with a quota of 
4,089,000 bu. under IWA, circum- 
stances have forced the importation 
of wheat from the U.S. and Canada. 


Dangers 


Trade observers pinpoint, as being 
of primary importance to the major 
exporting countries, the danger that 
the countries in the “green pool” 
might use the organization to form a 
single buying agency. By using a sys- 
tem of bulk purchasing they might 
attempt to force the exporters to deal 
with one market, their collective pow- 
er as customers being strong enough 
to force a price level more in keeping 
with their own ideas. This could be 
disastrous for the flour trade. 


Spanish Imports 


The Spanish wheat crop in 1952 
more than matched the country’s con- 
sumption requirements, according to 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The har- 
vest has been officially estimated at 
150.4 million bushels and consump- 
tion at 148 million bushels. 

Canada supplied 1,406,862 bu. wheat 
in the crop year 1951-52 out of a to- 
tal importation of 2,096,000 bu. Pros- 
pects for the present crop are not 
rated as highly as those of the past 
two years but trade sources state 
that it is too early to assess the po- 
tential future import requirement. 


Wheat Deals 


There is a tendency on the part of 
many countries to buy in any place 
provided it will save them the need 
to spend dollars in North America. 
A trade delegation from Sweden is 
now in Argentina endeavoring to ar- 
range supplies of bread grains and 


feedstuffs in exchange for paper pulp, 
industrial machinery and tools. West- 
ern Germany has also managed to 
negotiate a deal with Russia for sev- 
eral thousand tons of hard winter 
wheat at a price reported to be in 
the region of $120 ton. 

Turkey has become a supplier of 
fair importance in the last few 
months. Italy bought 220,000 tons 
durum wheat frorn that source while 
deals in soft wheat included 50,000 
tons to Pakistan, 200,000 tons to Yugo- 
slavia and 50,000 tons to Greece. At- 
tempts are being made to interest 
Egypt, Holland, Japan, Pakistan and 
Portugal in the remaining balance 
of 600,000 tons. 
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U.K., PAKISTAN, INDIA, 
TOP BUYERS IN CANADA 
WINNIPEG — Canadian exporters 
and mills worked in excess of 4 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and flour to 
overseas destinations last week. Flour 
accounted for somewhat more than 
700,000 bu. in terms of wheat and 
most of this was for IWA account. 
Wheat sales to IWA countries to- 
taled slightly more than 1,400,000 bu. 
with the U.K. taking a little more 
than 1 million bushels and India 
400,000. Class 2 wheat sales totaling 
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just under 2 million bushels included 
719,000 bu. for Pakistan, 356,000 to 
Brazil, 353,000 to Peru while the re- 
mainder was about equally distribut- 
ed between Lebanon and Norway. 

IWA flour sales were equivalent to 
592,000 bu. wheat destined to the 
U.K., Venezuela, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Philippines, Trinidad, Bahamas, 
St. Vincent, Bermuda, Nigeria, Bel- 
gian Congo and Macao. Class 2 sales 
amounted to 116,000 bu. and were 
earmarked for Egypt, Colombia, Phil- 
ippines, Siam, Singapore, Ecuador, 
Hong Kong, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
E!] Salvador, Dominican Republic, Yu- 
goslavia, Portugal, Aden, Tangier and 
Bahrein. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 
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“The Bearditown Mills” 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Canadian Baking Industry Plans 
Nutritional Information Center 


TORONTO—tThe Canadian bakers, 
operating through the National Coun- 
cil of the Baking Industry, are plan- 
ning the establishment of a nutrition- 
al information center. 

The provisional title for the new 
organization is the Bakery Foods 
Foundation. It will act as a central 
information agency for all those re- 
quiring details of enrichment. It will 
contact not only consumers but medi- 
cal men and nutritional experts in an 
effort to form a nucleus of opinion 
favorable to the baking industry. 

The proposal to form the founda- 
tion is a sequel to the campaign re- 
cently inaugurated to introduce en- 
riched bread to the Canadian public. 
To bring enrichment to Canada has 
been a long, hard fight, to quote rep- 
resentative bakers, because the gov- 
ernment’s department of health and 
welfare was against it when the ini- 
tial representations were made. Addi- 
tionally, sections of the milling and 
baking industries were not convinced 
of the positive values which would 
accrue. The millers saw several diffi- 
culties in working a scheme which 
was not mandatory but, despite their 
misgivings agreed to participate and 
to give their whole-hearied support 
to the bakers even though the leg- 
islation eventually written provided 
for permissive enrichment only. 

The leader of the campaign to 
bring enriched bread to Canada was 
Walter D. Heagle, chairman of the 
national council, and he is now ex- 
tending his efforts to bring about the 
formation of a permanent body in 
the form of the Bakery Foods Foun- 
dation. 

The first steps in publicizing the 
new development, put before the pub- 
lic as an aid to health and nutrition, 
consisted of a series of nutritional 
conferences, sponsored by joint com- 
mittees of millers and bakers, at a 
number of key points in Canada. The 
interest aroused proved that there 
was a need for some central informa- 
tion agency. 

Enriched bread appeared for the 
first time in the Canadian market 
Feb. 2 with vitamins added at ap- 
proximately the same levels as those 
used in the U.S. The Canadian au- 
thorities, however, ruled that in all 
cases the vitamins must be _ intro- 
duced into the flour at the mill and 
not at the bakeshop. It was this de- 
cision which earned the praise of 
G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., when he addressed a planning 
meeting of the bakers and millers at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., last November. 

The Canadian trade has been great- 
ly assisted by the publication of a 
booklet, the work of Merck & Co., 
Ltd., which gives the full story of 
enrichment in a form suitable for 
presentation to sales clerks and de- 
livery men. The booklet was pro- 
duced as a public service by the 
Merck organization and represents 
but one portion of the aid this com- 
pany has given to the baking indus- 
try in Canada. 

The institutional type advertising 
of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., directed 
to the millers of Canada has also 
caught considerable attention be- 
cause the copy provided a straight- 
forward presentation of the facts in 
a manner useful to those responsible 
for the production of enriched flour. 
Other well known American firms, 
through their Canadian suppliers are 
also assisting in the work. 

Prices of flour were hiked around 
15¢ bbl. when enriched flour became 


available early this year but the 
bakers decided that the cost, set at 
around 1¢ for 20 loaves, could not 
be passed on to the public. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided as a matter of 
trade policy to absorb the added 
charge. While no one in the trade ex- 
pects that enrichment will hike the 
per capita consumption of bread, it is 
expected that the impact of the cam- 
paign and the eventual acceptance of 
vitaminized flour by the consumer will 
arrest the decline in sales which has 
been evident in the past few years. 
Enriched bread has been on sale in 
Newfoundland since 1944 and when 
that country became the 10th province 
of Canada in 1949 a special clause in 
the act of confederation provided for 
its continued use. Examinations by 
U.S. nutritional experts in 1944 and 
subsequently in 1948, proved that en- 
richment has a beneficial effect on 
general health and the results of this 
survey were used as the basis of the 
campaign in Canada proper. 





BREAD (|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ICC GROUP ELECTS OFFICERS 

MINNEAPOLIS At the recent 
meeting of the ninth district chapter 
of the Acsociation of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners, the 
following were elected officers for 
the coming year: Wesley C. Newman, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., presi- 
dent; G. A. Heinze, DeSoto Creamery 
& Produce Co., first vice president; 
William P. Libby, Midland Coopera- 
tive Wholesale, secretary; Rome P. 
Clinton, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., treasurer. All are from 
Minneapolis. State vice presidents 
are: Arnold J. Fossum, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Minnesota; Charles A. Carr, 
Public Utilities Commissioner, South 
Dakota; J. I. Finsness, Fargo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, North Dakota, and 
O. I. Romfo, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Wisconsin. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. 
cottons March 21, carlots: family 
short patent $6.80@7.25, standard 
patent $6.45@6.65; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $6.10@6.20, 
standard patent $6@6.10, straight 
grade $5.70@5.80; truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week showed 
no improvement, and sales again 
amounted to no more than 10% or 
15% of capacity; running time was 
three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed except bakers flour was up 
about 10¢ sack. Quotations March 20: 
Extra high patent $7.10@7.30, high 
patent $6.80@7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6@6.10; first clears, unen- 
riched, $4.80@4.90, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales in the central 
states area picked up slightly last 
week and averaged about 40% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 25% the 
veek before. More soft wheat flour 
was sold than for several weeks. 

Buyers continued hand-to-mouth 
buying, however, but many mills be- 
lieve backlogs are getting down about 
as low as they can, and expect at 
least a small spurt of buying within 
two or three weeks. Others believe 
that there may be no big buying 
until the new crop comes in. 

Family flour directions continued 
fairly good, with most mills com- 
menting that March had been a pret- 
ty good month. 

Soft wheat flour sales were fairly 
good, with mostly cracker-cookie 
type flour being sold and some in- 
termediate grades of cake flour. 
There were a few 5,000-sack lots 
taken but most sales were from 2,000 
to 3,000 sacks. 

Quotations March 21: spring top 
patent $5.95@6.32, standard $5.85@ 
6.25, clear $5.25@5.55; hard winter 
short $5.80@6.16, 95% patent $5.70@ 
6.01, clear $4.94; family flour $7.85; 
soft winter short $6.87@7.21, stand- 
ard $5.15@6.51, clear $5@6.35. 

St. Louis: Local mills report light 
sales for the week, with very little 
interest being shown by the trade. 
Shipping directions were fairly good 
and the demand for all types of clear 
flours was reported to be good. 


Elsewhere in the central states 
area, mills advise that midway 
through the week sales of spring 
wheat flour showed a good volume, 


close to 100% of capacity on one day, 
divided almost equally between bak- 
ery and family flour. The southwest- 
ern mills did not participate in the 
buying to any extent, and since that 
time all types have been very much 
on the slow side of fresh business. 
Prices are about 10¢ cwt. higher for 
spring wheat flour and hard wheat 
flour, unchanged for soft wheat flour. 

Mill operations have been just fair, 
but in spite of this clears and low 
grades have been somewhat weak for 
both high and low ash grades, figur- 
ing generally 5¢ sack lower than the 
previous week. 

Quotations St. Louis March 19: 
Family top soft patent $6.45, top hard 


$7.64, ordinary $6.10; bakers soft 
winter short patent $6.35, cake $6.35, 
pastry $5.35, soft straights $5.50, 
clears $4.95, hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.10, standard patent $5.90, 
clears $5.75, spring short patent $6.45, 
standard $6.35, clears $6.20. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business dur- 
ing the past week was extremely 
quiet, anid sales were of the small- 
est volume of the past few weeks 
and limited to one and two carlots. 
Hard winters made up most of the 
business. Buyers who have contracts 
refrained from adding thereto on any 
advance in prices and in this re- 
spect flour prices were stronger dur- 
ing the week. 

Northern springs were very dull, 
with little interest being shown on 
account of the differential over hard 
winters; in fact, some purchasers of 
northern springs have been cutting 
down on their use of this type of 
flour. 

A limited amount of soft winters 
were worked to cover replacement, 
principally to cracker and _ cookie 
bakers, for quick shipment appar- 
ently in anticipation of good Easter 
business. 

The general attitude of the trade 
seems to follow a conservative pat- 
tern, especially on price advances. 
This might indicate a lack of con- 
fidence in prevailing levels. Shipping 
directions held up fairly well and 
could be considered _ satisfactory. 
Stocks on hand are well-maintained 
to fairly heavy, although there is a 
tendency to reduce them. 


Export flour business was quiet, 
with limited amounts being worked 


to European and Latin American 
countries. 
Quotations, in 100-lb. multiwall 


papers, carlots: hard winter bakery 


short patent $5.85@5.95, standard 
$5.70@5.85, first clear $4.80@5.05; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 


$6.25 @ 6.35, standard $6.10@ 6.35, first 
clear $646.15, high gluten $6.35@ 
6.45; soft wheat short patent $5.60 
@5.90, straight $5.25@ 5.45, first clear 
$4.40@ 4.65, high ratio cake $5.95@ 
6.35; Pacific Coast cake $7@7.10, 
pastry $6.3006.40. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less; first barge sailing 
approximately April 15. 


East 


New York: Buyers failed to take 
advantage of mill protection against 
strongly advancing markets and held 
their coverage, almost entirely, to 
small lots for nearby shipment. 
While participation was fairly broad, 
the units generally, were so small 
that the aggregate was only mod- 
erate, and the sales were restricted 
to bakers and jobbers whose balances 
were low. Only scatteringly, and 
where prices were slightly below gen- 
eral quotations, were spring wheat 
sales spoken of satisfactorily, and 
Kansas takings were entirely of a 
fill-in variety. 

The smaller price advances in the 
Southwest failed to arouse any in- 
terest, and the large bakers, who 
are the heaviest users of these flours, 
continued to hold considerably low- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 





























o———————Exporting countries—total sales——— -—— 
Importing Guaranteed -~-——United Statest - 
countries— purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria ....... 11,023 6,130 400 6,530 ; - 6,530 
Belgium ...... 20,209 5,345 45 5,390 12,691 18,081 
Bolivia® ...... § 183 183 366 ; 2,436 2.802 
Brazil ....- 13 9,340 9,340 2,546 11.886 
Ceylem® ..scescs 483 6,131 6,614 
Costa Rica 100 619 s49 968 
CUBR nccccecs 49 557 1,434 5,091 
Denmark .....- 158 74 812 1,556 
Dominican Rep 38 567 190 757 
Ecuador* ..... A 193 688 599 1,287 
BSR? .cccoce 14, TeeG 8 83s 4 B22 7.514 7,183 14,697 
El Salvador ... 73 214 287 114 101 
Germany ea a 66 FR) Zier 1,652 ORE 1,964 1,837 41,489 
OES 14s 00000 Lf ete |. entana 5, 879 14 893 
Guatemala 500 500 y4.} 728 
Haiti ° 762 762 9 R54 
Honduras* 153 150 303 68 371 
Iceland ..... 3 200 203 24 27 
EUGIE. s<10.0.0% . «i 18,355 ieee 18,35 16,790 11,200 46,345 
Indonesia** .. 3,674 cbeage 1,076 1,076 2,360 54 ; 3,490 
Ireland ....... 10,104 LAGG es eses 1,166 2.563 5,917 een 9.646 
ware eee er ee S79 2,492 1,258 3,750 2,163 913 
PRMIF cccccceces 40,418 14,743 14.749 172 11,023 27,944 
Japan ... ‘ 18,372 10,657 ‘ > 10,657 l 674 16,550 
Lebanon ...... 2,358 372 1,362 1,734 372 2,106 
Liberia® ..... 37 even 17 17 21 38 
Mexion «<<. 8,237 5 8,237 8,237 
Netherlands 10,489 3,256 13 1 . 7,938 3,611 
New Zeaieang .. 44,5038 .eccvs  s0e008 eee re 1,568 4 
Nicaragua _ 170 170 131 
Norway ‘ 1,845 2,272 4.117 611 2,987 7 
Pamameart® .:.. 62 sewoee 107 107 487 
Pe ss ceeecs 4 3,217 69 3.286 2.344 5.630 
Philippines 202 er 2,756 2,756 1 3,160 5 7 
Portugal ‘ 5,626 1,088 728 $,81¢ 16 720 § ? 
Saudi Arabia** 1,837 340 809 1,149 85 1,234 
SOGER 2ccss-ces0 4,373 3,069 20 3,089 . 3,089 
Sweden* ...... 2,756 1608 8 = 6 # owas 1,659 1,086 8s ncvese 2,754 
Switzerland ... 6,430 1.762 = so vvce 1,761 ee 3,674 6,435 
Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 2,389 ...... 2,389 ..4+6- F800 = ascsecs 9,669 
Shs. Mie . e308 e000 177,068 20,534 3,910 24,444 38,921 54,827 118,192 
Venezuela. .... 6,246 8 1,978 1,986 2,254 4,240 
Totals - 580,917 172,511 28,118 200,629 82,796 154,070 1,837 439,332 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 680,917 
DD. swtentuss006htn4esnesad beeen 52,499 5,904 80,930 2,252 141,585 
tSales confirmed by CCC through March 17, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 
through March 13, 1953. *Quota closed. **Sales may not be made until further notice. 








er ideas on proper purchasing lev- 
els. Since their stocks were suffi- 
cient to permit their abstinence from 
immediate buying, they could afford 
to play their hunches. 

Limited contracts on cake flours 
forced some very light replacements 
for immediate and nearby needs, but 
advertised cake and family flours 
were in better supply position with 
no anticipated change. 

Prices were 6@8¢ higher than the 
previous week's close, 

Quotations March 21: spring fam- 
ily flour $8.15, high glutens $6.70@ 
6.84, short patents $6.65@6.79, stand- 
ard patents $6.55@6.69, clears $5.75 
@6; southwestern short patents $6.43 
@6.58, standard patents $6.23@6.33; 
high ratio soft winters $6.25@7.35, 
straights $5.25@5.85. 

Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area last week showed a sharp de- 
crease from the past few weeks. Sales 
of flour were reported as being very 
slow, with the new business mostly 
being in the nature of replacements. 
Production was based almost entire- 
ly on direction business and some ex- 
port. Prices were advanced on all 
types of flour during the week except 
family flour, which remained un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Other varieties were all boosted up 
to as much as 12¢ sack, which prob- 
ably accounted for a slowing down 
of sales, inasmuch as there does not 
appear to be need for large buying 
by any of the chains or larger bak- 
ers. They have flour booked up to as 
much as 60 days. 

Quotations March 20: Spring fam- 
ily $8.0348.05, spring high gluten 
$6.84 @ 6.86, spring shorts $6.78@6.81, 
spring standards $668@6.71, spring 
first clears $5.84@5.86; hard winter 
standards $6.35@638, hard winter 
first clears $6.05@6.80; soft winter 
short patents $5.98@6, soft winter 
straights $5.78 5.80, soft winter first 
clears $5.18@5.20. 

Boston: Flour quotations were 
sharply higher in the local market 
last week. Springs closed 12¢ high- 
er, with first clears, the exception, 
finishing unchanged. Hard winters 
closed 11@12¢ higher. Soft wheat 
flours were also firm but more re- 
strained, closing unchanged to 5¢ 
net higher. 

On the trading level the demand 
continued light, with buyers only ar- 
ranging supplies sufficient for their 
immediate needs and then only after 
the selling segment of the trade 
was fully explored to obtain the best 
prices. 

Buying enthusiasm was decidedly 
down in the wake of the latest ad- 
vance, and it was apparent that most 
sales were only consummated when 
replacements were imperative. While 
some of the users freely admitted 
that their recent fighting of the 
trend was expensive they also point- 
ed out that bridging the gap be- 
tween actual costs and the consum- 
ers’ ideas of values had brought the 
level of business to a discouragingly 
low point. In the sweet goods lines 
consumer buying was generally de- 
scribed low enough to promise some 
disastrous trade losses if continued. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


of 196 Ib.) 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations March 21: spring short 
patents $6.73@6.82, standards $6.63 
@6.72, high gluten $6.73@6.87, first 
clears $5.67@6.02; hard winter short 


March 24, 1953 


brands $7.70@8.05; other brands $6.35 
@7.07; pastry and cake flours $5.30@ 
6.20; Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.63 
@6.68. 


patents $6.53@6.65, standards $6.28 
@6.39; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Pacific Coast 





d Is. . Cit St. Loui Buffalo . 7 
Naar pas $6 Pg ie ? . a . $3.03@8.0,  @6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
sp xy farnily ooo @ es 2 7.55 00+ @..- ees - $8.03@8.05 & ~ A _ - oe ee 
aucien top patent Soe6s ...@... 2.0... ..@... ..-@... $5.37@582, high ratio $6.27@7.37, Seattle: The flour market con- 
Spring high glute seeaneg.) Seaumines: «eRe pe +7 ee eas, ~ analy 96.17. tinued quiet, with all mills reporting 
Spring short ° veka cee cee 1.05 @6. ove @® coe eee 5.45 1.7 @6.5 ; o . - . get 
Spring standard siaatnne ee 5.95@6.01 ...@...  .--@6.35 6.68@6.71 Philadelphia: Upward tendencies restricted grind and little chance of 
_ ing fir 2 clea vet , — 5. 5.15 - 5.52 P - ° : a F eh. o— 5 ie 5.86 asserted themselves on the local mar- an upturn in the foreseeable future. 
are winter farntt) oe ooo @ one eee ese . . ° 4.06 eve : z : ‘ P 3 «3 e P <p 
Hard winter short Siti es 580@616 2.6... 5.70@5.80  ...@6.10 ...@ ket last week to lift flour quotations | Domestic business was feature less as 
Hard winter standard . pi0G ¢.03 1 @ 5.606 s.78 +++ 6.90 6.354638 5@30¢ sack above the levels of the bakers looked at the report of wheat 
tlard inte first lear ce. | one cee 30@4.7 «+» @5.75 5.05% 6. - : . . ; = . a + 
aaah inher fone ease 88? See ee eae, “RG -@6.45 ...@ previous week, putting most grades stocks on hand and decided the re was 
Soft winter short patent 6.87@7.21 ...@... o++@... 6+. @6.35 5.98@6.00 of the commodity at the highest no need for getting excited. Export 
So ‘ tandard isecs BOQ eee 0 @ ce oo 0 @ wee coeo@ os. ooo@ « : ¢ e* i ° Nahe ae . 
soft winter straight ee @ oe 1@... 1e@ 1) L@s.50 5.78@5.80 points in some time. The develop- business continues at the same slow 
Soft winter first clear 5.004 6.35 4 cee -+@ wie ++ @ 4.95 6.184 5.20 ment caused bakers and jobbers with Pace that has prevailed for the past 
tye flo white xs 5.06 @5.15 oes ae Te ew --- @5.43 5.60@ 5.63 v4 Z 7 © = ae ily < > 
i can oar! Loga ai? ‘@390 ...@... ...@4.43 4.60@4.63 limited supplies on hand to seek ad- several months. Family patent $7.40, 
Semolina, standard, bulk 1.49@7.60 7.25@7.30 ...@... ...@7.65 ...@ ditional coverage as a protection bluestem $6.79, bakery $6.71, pastry 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl against the possibility of a further $6.45, 
Spring fam $...@8.15 $7.60@7.80 $...@... $7.70@8.05 $...4 upturn in the wake of the recent Portland: Flour markets were very 


’ 6.70@6.84 6.75@6.85 6.73@6.87 6.65@6.76 6.35@6.45 
Spring hort 6.6546.79 6.600@6.90 6.73@6.82 6.60@6.71 6.25@6.35 
Spring tandard 6.65@6.69 6.55@6.65 6.63@6.72 6.50@6.61 6.1046.35 
Spring first clear 5.75@6.00 6.05@6.15 5.67@6.82 5.73@6.16 6.00@6.1 
Hard winter ! 6.43@6.58 6.40@6.50 6.53@6.65 6.23@6.42 5.8545.95 
Hard winter tandard 6.2306.33 6.35@6.45 6.28@6.39 6.13@6.32 5.70@5.85 


Spring high = «eluter 








quiet in the Pacific Northwest. The 
Navy bought 30,000 ecwt. flour early 
in the week, following some earlier 
bookings for the Army. But other- 


strength in wheat and the declines 
in millfeed. 

Mill representatives reported that 
the replenishment interest centered 





Eile -spabes unak oan ives 56 @ ooo ss @BAT 5. @ -.- 4800 9-4  Chiefly in spring wheat flours where wise, there has been little activity. 
Soft winter straight 5.25@5.85 ...@ 5.37@5.82 ...@... 5.250545 a rather large buying potential is The Philippines are buying very spar- 
ie ener feck cine Sietsio csotew bc. saeBsag UA" said to exist as a result of the ingly. The domestic field is also buy- 
tye flour, dart yt ae ae eS .+5@ ... 4.32@4.43 @ . lengthy period since there was any _ ing light. California markets are buy- 
Semolina standard, bulk o» UITOTI = ...@. -+-@... %7.86@8.02 @. real activity in this type. Most of the ing principally in the Intermountain 

Seattle Toronto Winnipeg orders were of moderate scope, how- reas, with Pacific Northwest unable 
Family patent $...@7.40 Spring top patent ... $...@11.40 $11.10@11.80 ever. And many represented a broad- to compete. Local buying is restrict- 
Hluestem + @6.79 Spriag second patent. 10 70a 10.80 10 604 11.30 ening of the hand-to-mouth purchas- ed to small amounts. Milling opera- 
eee ere ‘ae ee ee oe ee ing pattern which some operators fee] tions are at a low level. 


Quotations March 21: High gluten 
$6.73, all Montana $6.66, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.71, Bluestem bakers 
$6.85, cake $7.50, pastry $6.67, whole 
wheat 100% $6.07, graham $5.96, 
cracked wheat $6.03. 


Canada 


+100-1b. export cottons, fas. Halifax. *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between Fort Wil is indicated. From all indications, 
liam and the British Columbia boundary. the total amount of flour changing 


hands was not large, however. 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


The advancement in hard winters, 
which, unlike springs, have _ bene- 

Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








fited from sporadic outbursts of pur- 
chasing, apparently generated little 
anxiety on the part of consumers, 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston and there was no immediate rush 
bre ‘ ( 5. sac oe $59.004 60.00 $....4@ 66.00 $66.50 67.00 . ' . ‘a a 7° 7 r _ " . ° _ 
Standard midds , : ° eS . +. .@ 54.00 59.00 a 60.00 ...@ 66 00 65.00 to extend commitments. A stumbling : Ww innipeg: F lour : trade continues 
Flour midd Te 2. @54.50 60,00 61.00 Wed: it block to any broadening of orders fairly brisk, with mills running close 
Red dos a : : M5500 60.00@ 61.00 ... - 68.50 - “a 


was the fact that many bakers re- to capacity and most of the output 






Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle tain price ideas below the levels at for export account. Domestic trade is 
iran $52.2552.75 $56.2556.75 $61.00@62.00 $61.00062.25 $....4 which flour was quoted before the moderate. New sales worked for ex- 
lla weber ‘gaits wx ae eat ee sara’ ‘yuan ‘i’ 9 latest rise. Soft winters, on the oth- port account last week were down to 

er hand, experienced a mild flurry 157,000 bbl. or roughly 50% of the 
= sarasine ene of activity, something attributed to previous week's total. International 
Winner co.cc.) '$1,00@88.00 S200 56.00 S900 87,00 the same supply situation as char- Wheat Agreement countries took a 


total of 132,000 bbl. with the follow- 
ing destinations listed: U.K., Venezu- 
ela, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Philip- 
pines, Trinidad, Bahamas, St.’ Vin- 
cent, Bermuda, Nigeria, Belgian Con- 


acterized by springs. 

Quotations March 21: spring fam- 
ily $7.60@7.80, high gluten $6.75@ 
6.85, short patent $6.60@6.90, stand- 
ard $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.05@ 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 




















of Trade in bushels (00's omitted), March 13, and the corresponding date of a year ago 6.15; hard winter short patent $6.40 go and Macao. c lass 2 flour naan 
aia ae si saith seth @6.50, standard $6.35@6.45: soft were the smallest “ some time ag- 
—_ pat—— 35 a gee — hye" 7 Be _y— ‘. Be. : ~ = (pon ti ec oF 
19531952 1953 1952 © 1953 1952 “1963 1952 1953 1952 Winter western $5.90@6.15, nearby gregating less than 26,000 bbl. made 
Baltimore 3,397 3,588 1,359 2,451 a 24 1 115 54 363 $9.09 @5.75. > rea 4 ose a ae to nd pt, 
Roston is 282 2 ee - 4 : 52 ; : Colombia iilippines, Siam, Singa- 
buff 12 5 T7h 2.377 2.736 1,517 5 3 1,526 ; 3 Pittsburgh: F rices are hi . iy . 
ig? sae ae 2,736 1,517 2,195 108 1,626 = 4 ie type cseie ae pore, Ecuador, Hong Kong, Gold 
van Se : es : . i ee s > aVYV , _ >, > i. x a 
Chicago 10,351 4,801 7,922 15,979 7,035 5,073 822 2,128 275 309 Ba Buvers oe “< hrs Coast, Sierra Leone, El Salvador, 
, c ° K i s y é eer ° . * 
Dulsth 11,937 18,910 6,080 1,575 1,280 967 7 42 «914 (7,93 aw rited lower A pa srg he : — Dominican Republic, Yugoslavia, Por- 
suluth 937 os i. o7d 9o8 967 7 2 q 4,900 é ¢ rer ” , aT] The p. ° 
Enid 6.419 20,408 216 é ene our prices, but when tygal, Aden, Tangier and Bahrein. 
Ft. Wort! 13.371 6.312 289 27 202-258 17 29 0 prices advanced they feared higher prices remain steady Quotations 
Galvesto 2,840 1,786 2 ; oe flour prices. : ; rOV- : 3 ei : 
Saketinoes 17,055 9.667 26 our prices. Announcements of gov- March 21: Top patent springs for 
Indianapoli 183 361 1,834 72 «4l2BCO' aceon Wheat holdings stimulated  gejivery between Ft. William and the 
Wansas City 7 ( 2,202 32,9¢3 3 225 10 3s juyINg., — “ae ° 
abetaeten oo a oe 76 flaca : (a 0 A are ‘ British Columbia boundary $11.10@ 
Minneapol 14,501 7,312 6,127 2,879 2,755 709 871 ii ir ae ae en - ed and far out- 11.80; second patents $10.60 @$11.30; 
aur eielons 109 ‘94 164 29 1 distanced southwestern and other pat- second patents to bakers $9.85 @ 10.05 
New York 1.310 1,065 4s9 > 5 1 ents in sales = e gyi a . . s S DPI.Ou Uod.~. 
Omaha 11,807 6,500 3,761 329605 21 90 5 S joe ales, High giutens sold well aii prices cash carlot. 
cette it . as < ios : yecause of nearness in price to spring T jain The ment week 
ache ces ; ' as a re 1 S54 66 0 11 * “4 high protein patents. Commitments if geen ran oe 7") ti ter f th 
Silo ‘ . , Ao ”o 25 t . a . ¢ ° ¢ Ss > 7 Pi; » y od > 
St. Josep! 695 2,912 761 1.430 1,012 275 - 33 » Were made for 60 to 120 days in M&S Seen plenty of r aviCy 501 » : 
si Lou 1,700 709 3,855 128 212 1 10 " " springs and on family patents from es oe . oe bee d 
ichita 8,16 € ‘ . y sale e@ Oy ¢ y 
rd io ee. Oe ___' 30 to 120 days. Pastry and cake pat» "umber of big deals either finalize 
rotal 200,946 115,716 36,563 58,774 15,401 L816 5,120 6,591 17,489 ents had moderate sales as bakers © in the making. 





still complain about both bread and The British Ministry of Food 
sweet goods sales. Mill representa- Placed orders for second half April 
tives look for an increase in pastry and May shipments, the bookings be- 
and cake flour sales after Easter. ing described by traders as substan- 
Brokers representing some nearby tial. The flour will have nutrients 
mills reported an active demand for ®@d creta praeparata added in ac- 
family patents from both grocers and cordance with the standards laid 
brokers of the territory. Directions @own by the ministry. Shipment will 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 





FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis -— Chicago-———- —Kansas City — Minneapolis 
July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. July Mar May 











March 3 bu 225% 229% 231% 230% 595 have slowed the past week. After be made in branded bags for the 
March 17 ii % 280 281% 230% higher prices became effective March first time since the early part of 
March 19 + hy us ea oe 19 flour sales were extremely slow. the war. From the prices paid it 
March 20 7% 23014 2 231% 39114 Quotations March 21: Hard Kan- appears that brands which circulat- 
ORN a _ sas bakers standard patent $6.134@ ed in Britain before the war com- 
Chicago Chicago | Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 6.32, medium patent $6.18 @6.37, short manded a premium of 7¢ over those 
Ma May May July May July “May July Mar. May May July patent $6.23@6.42; spring standard which are going into the market for 

ie ise eh tN See eee nee a WN 14% 1% patent $6.50@661, medium patent the first time | 
ar. 18 ..158% 161% 178% 181% 162 164% 178% aa aah ‘i  $6.55@6.66, short patent $6.60@6.71; The millers succeeded in ironing 
19. .15N% 161% ATOM ISP 162% 184% 1TH 4% 74% 72 clears $5.73@6.16; high gluten $6.65 out the difficulties regarding the sup- 

eS 160% 175% 181% 163% 164% 173% 75% 74% 71%  @6.76; family patent, advertised 


ply of creta praeparata. Supplies 








March 24, 1953 


were not available in Canada at 
the right price and arrangements 
were made to obtain 150 tons, as 
an initial order, from Britain. Ship- 
ment is expected to arrive in April in 
time for the mills to start their run. 

Korea has bought 10,000 tons flour 
for shipment from the Pacific Coast. 

Of the inquiries made from other 
buyers the most important was a 
call from Egypt for the supply of a 
further 20,000 tons milled from No. 5 
wheat outside the _ International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The domestic market continues at 
a brisk pace. Quotations March 21: 
top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.40 bbl., seconds $10.80 bbl., bak- 
ers $10.70 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 


30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 
The winter wheat flour trade is 


slow with little interest being shown. 
Quotations March 21: export $4.75 
per 100 lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The demand for winter wheat is 
poor. Quotations March 21: $1.83@ 
1.85 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture as far as this area is concerned 
remained quiet during the week. Out- 
side of limited monthly requirements 
coming in from the Philippines, ex- 
porters found little of interest in oth- 
er countries around the Pacific. 

Egypt was again in the market 
for two cargoes totaling 20,000 tons 
flour to be produced from No. 5 
wheat. Apparently this business will 
go to eastern mills since most of 
the No. 5 wheat is reported in posi- 
tion there. 

In the domestic field the situation 
remains steady. Stocks are ample 
for current needs, with prices un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: first patents $11.35 
@11.55 in 98’s cottons; bakers pat- 
ents $10.15 in paper bags and $10.45 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $11.40 and western cake flour 


ss Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed markets de- 
clined 50¢@$1 in the week ending 
March 23, with demand rather in- 
different and no pressure of supplies 
noted. Quotations: bran $53.50, stand- 
ard midds. $54, flour midds. $54.50, 
red dog $55. 

Kansas City: An over abundance 
of shorts sent prices for the finer 
offal to a point below bran at Kan- 
sas City this week. Demand was 
fair and supplies ample. The com- 
parative slowness of formula feed 
business was a factor in the rather 
unusual price situation. Bran was 
25¢ ton lower than a week ago, and 
shorts were $1.50 less. Quotations 
March 23: bran $52.25@52.75, shorts 
$52@52.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with bran in 
stronger demand than shorts. Offer- 
ings were sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, March 20: bran $52.50, 
shorts $52.50; bran declined 50@75¢ 
ton and shorts $1.50@1.75 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to fall, with shorts slipping $1 
and bran 75¢. Demand was sufficient 
to take all limited offerings. Sales 
were largely to jobbers and small 
mixers in the immediate area. Quo- 
tations March 20: Bran $51.75 4 52.50, 
shorts $52@52.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds declined 
and closed as follows, straight cars: 
Bran $54@55, millrun $54.50@55.50, 
shorts $55@56. Mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 

Salina: Demand has been fair, with 
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bran and shorts $2 ton lower. Sup- 
plies have been adequate, Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $51.50@52, 
gray shorts $52.50@53. 

Fort Worth: The demand last week 
was rather slow but sufficient to 
about keep the offerings cleaned up. 
Quotations, March 20, $61@62, de- 
livered Texas common points on both 
bran and gray shorts, about $2 low- 
er on both than a week previous. 


Buffalo: Millfeed production turned 
down quite sharply last week, owing 
to the lowered outturn of flour. Buy- 
ers were still more or less on the 
sidelines, and the demand was con- 
sidered slow to fair. Mixers were bet- 
ter takers of millfeeds. Prices were 
lower through the week but nar- 
rowed up the spread at the end, 
showing losses of about $1 ton on 
midds. and up to $2 on bran. Quota- 
tions: Standard bran $59@60, stand- 
ard midds. $594 60, flour midds. $60 
@61, red dog $60@61. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was shaky, with quotations tending 
lower. Spring bran held unchanged, 
although it was apparent to some of 
the larger users that concessions 
could easily be obtained if sufficient 
pressure was applied. Midds. eased 
$1. Offerings were decidedly more 
active, but with the end of the win- 
ter feeding season at hand buyers 
appeared to be in the “driver’s seat.” 
Quotations March 21: Spring bran 
$66.50@67, midds. $65. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were dull 
all the past week. Supplies cover all 
needs. Grain houses state that farm- 
ers stored both grains and corn last 
year and are now selling to retail 
stores in the tri-state areas. Quota- 
tions March 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $65.30@65.90, standard 
midds. $65.30@65.40, flour midds. 
$66.40@66.90, red dog $67.10@67.40. 

Philadelphia: Prices slipped a 
notch last week in the wake of in- 
creased running time by mills dur- 
ing a period of continued relaxed 
demand from consumers. Dealers re- 
ported that consumers were _ inter- 
ested only in modest amounts to af- 
ford nearby protection, with no one 
ready to discuss deferred shipment 
orders. The March 21 quotations were 
uniformly $1 under the _ previous 
week, bran $66, standard midds. $66 
and red dog $68.50. 


St. Louis: The demand for 
bran and shorts showed some im- 
provement last week. Offerings of 
bran have been scarce, but supplies 
of shorts have been ample enough to 
take care of the demand. Buyers, 
however, are still on the conservative 
side, limiting their purchases to im- 
mediate and nearby requirements. 
Quotations March 20: Bran $56.25@ 
56.75, shorts $56.50@57. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket was rather unsettled during the 
past week, and prices again nar- 
rowed. Bran showed some firmness, 
with demand good and supplies lim- 
ited. Shorts were draggy, and some 
storage release eased the prices down. 
Demand was slow, and mixers and 
jobbers showed little interest. Quota- 
tions: Bran $614 62.25, shorts $624 
62.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were firm- 
er, with demand increasing during 
the past week. They advanced $1, 
and plants operated seven days. Good 
demand was caused by colder, stormy 
weather and baby chick and turkey 
poult season. Plants are operating 
to capacity 24 hours per day, and 
mills are booked into April. Quota- 
tions (up $1): Red bran and mill- 
run $54. midds. $59. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $61, midds. $66. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 


both 


27 


Cuban Flour Imports Show Gain 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour spurted in December, but the in- 
crease was far from sufficient to bring the year’s total near the total imports 
in the previous year. December imports were reported by P. E. Carr, import- 
export statistician, at 101,394 200-lb. sacks, compared with 80,767 in Novem- 


ber and 252,153 in December of 1951. Total imports in 


1952 were reported 


at 1,147,174 sacks, compared with 1,729,746 in 1951. (See table below.) 





1947 1948 

SQRUROET sciccvecs . 273,255 125,432 
a |) Ae eee 157,402 71,232 
TPT 00666 c00ecaee 74,334 109,985 
ADF] .rcccvccsesves 152,262 90,413 
 ... MLE TUL Te 130,112 80,125 
SURO 66d8a008000086 243,590 131,420 
TAY wccccccersccces 183,422 101,092 
AUBUM occcesecvers 140,009 118,293 
September ......... 139,851 150,683 
CSCORSP nes cwsvecre 52 112,694 
November 89.323 
December 110,801 

Total 1,850,461 1,291,493 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
140,658 193,871 150,814 44,739 
136,058 46,164 100,176 54,666 
120,970 148,985 156,259 152,911 
116,702 94,716 135,904 121,332 
157,914 148,240 154,052 85,990 
130.183 106,331 89,799 147,076 
100,398 142,958 107,504 239,970 
117,129 186,990 208,376 5,746 
118,604 142,821 139,202 39,166 

73,103 102,748 110,601 73,418 
175,424 99,272 124,906 80,767 
186,360 150,446 252,153 101,394 
73.50 1.562.542 1 O74 1,147,174 





$61.50, midds. $66.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very quiet, and although production 
is restricted, there was still sufficient 
feed to keep ahead of current de- 
mand, with the result that the mar- 
ket continued on the down side and 
nearby cars were under heavy pres- 
sure. The nominal market delivered 
common transit points was $56, but 
here and there were reports of trades 
being turned at 50¢ than this, 
possibly $1 less. Trading was very 


less 


quiet, and it was hard to state just 
where the market stood, but there 
was no life in it. 

Portland: Millrun $54.50, midds. 


$60 ton. 

Vancouver: Supplies are reported 
ample here for current needs. Offer- 
ings from prairie and local mills are 
fairly good, prices are down about 
$2 ton. Some limited export business 
is reported. Cash car quotations are 
$55.25 for bran, shorts and midds. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills report a 
keen demand for all types of mill- 
feed, with eastern feeders taking all 
of the supplies with the exception 
of small amounts moving from AIl- 
berta to British Columbia. There 
was no suggestion of any direct carlot 
shipments from the prairies to the 
New England states. Sales in the 
three prairie provinces remained un- 
important. Prices are steady. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $514.55, 
shorts $52@56, midds. $53057, all 
prices cash carlot. Small lot ex-coun- 


try elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
plentiful, with prospects of even 


greater availability following the re- 
ceipt of big export flour orders. The 
demand is by no means great from 
domestic outlets, while interest from 
export markets is negligible. Quota- 
tions March 21: Bran $64.50, shorts 
$63, midds. $65, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand continues 
light, with prices up about 5¢ sack. 
Quotations March 23: pure white rye 
$4.90, medium rye $4.70, dark rye 
$3.90. 

New York: Rye flour users did 
not follow market advances, and new 
business was extremely light. Quo- 
tations March 21: pure white patents 
$5.50 7 5.60. 

Philadelphia: Some mill represen- 
tatives reported a mild interest last 
week, but others found their custom- 
ers unresponsive toward making com- 
mitments now so that the over-all 


tenor of the local market was quiet. 
The March 21 quotation on rye white 
of $5.50@5.60 was unchanged from 
the previous week. 


Chicago: Rye flour sales remained 
very sluggish in the central states 
area last week. Prices climbed anoth- 
er 10¢, further discouraging buyers 
from entering the market. Quotations 
March 21: White patent rye $5.06@ 
5.15, medium $4.86 4.95, dark $4.06 
a 4.12. 

Buffalo: Despite an advance of up 
to 10¢ sack a substantial amount of 
rye flour was sold out of this mar- 
ket last week, the majority of it go- 
ing to the New York territory and 
a considerable amount to the local 
bakers. New England sources took on 
a fair amount of the flour, also. Quo- 
tations: White rye $5.60@5.63, me- 
dium rye $5.4005.43, dark rye $4.60 
4.63. 

Portland: White rye $7, pure dark 
rye $6, 

Pittsburgh: Moderate buying of 
rye flour was experienced the past 
week. Some one- and two-car lots 
moved, and mixed cars carried a 
slightly larger volume of rye flour. 
Fancy No. 1 and medium patents 
sold best. Directions were good. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Rye 
flour, fancy No. 1 $5.39@5.47, medium 
$5.094 5.27, dark $4.324 4.43. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Pure white $5.42, me- 


« 


dium $5.23, dark $4.43, rye meal $4.93. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Only small 
amounts are moving into the market 
in the face of a fading seasonal de- 
mand. Quotations March 21: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, oatmeal 
in 98-lb cottons $6.25 f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade remained dull, with little or 
nothing reported for export last week 
and domestic trade reflecting a sea- 
sonal decline. Prices are firm. Quota- 
tions March 21: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.70@4.90 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.65@5.90. All prices cash car lots. 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per ewt.) 


To July 31 
Mar Mar Mar Mar. Mar 
1 18 19 20 3 


$1.44 $1.47 $1.44 


Gulf* $1.47 $1.47 
sulft 1.4 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.42 
rulf 1.37 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.37 
East Coast 1.56 1.59 1.59 1.59 1.56 
West Coast 1.52 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.52 
(Whea in ent per bu.) 

Po July 1 

Mar Mar Mar Mar Mat 

17 1s 19 “vu 24 

mulf 53 54 h4 54 
sulft 5 53 53 53 
iulf hi 51 51 51 Pat) 
Fast Coast §2 53 53 53 » 
West Coast 60 60 60 40 64 


*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean 
Middle East, all of Africa and 
islands 

tGulf to Far 

tGulf to Latin 
Mexico 


adjacent 


East and adjacent 
West 


areas 


America Indies and 
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GRAIN GRADING LESSON—Joseph Elstner, specialist with the Grain 
Branch of PMA, Kansas City, is shown demonstrating how carloads of grain 
are “plugged” as a part of the grain grading school held in Wellington, Kansas, 
March 16 for the benefit of country elevator operators and other interested 
groups. Shown in the picture are, from left to right: C. W. Pence, field director, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., Manhattan; Charles Roy, PMA Grain 
Branch, Kansas City; O. E. Case, secretary, Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Mr. Elstner; L. M. Anderson, Kansas Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment, Wichita, and George W. Schiller, director of products control, Hunter 


Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Elevator Men Want FDA, PMA 


to Agree on Sanitation Standards 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS—Coun- 
try elevator operators, feed and seed 
dealers and others concerned with the 
marketing of the Kansas wheat crop 
are in agreement that there is need 
of a grain sanitation program, but 
they would like to see closer coopera- 
tion between the Grain Branch of the 
Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA, and the Food & Drug 
Administration of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. 

That opinion was expressed by a 
number of elevator operators who at- 
tended the first of a series of grain 
grading schools now in progress in 
central and western Kansas. The 
schools are jointly sponsored by the 
Division of Extension, Kansas State 
College, the Kansas Grain Inspection 
Department, Agricultural Extension 
Service, USDA.; the Grain Branch 
of PMA, the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., and the Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 

Here is the situation the country 


fh. 


wy) 
Ye 


fe 
. 2= 
NO on 


elevator operator is placed in, as ex- 
pressed by one of the operators: 

“When I buy or store grain that 
comes into my elevator grading No. 
1 sound grain, according to the Fed- 
eral Grain Standards, what assur- 
ance do I have that the Food & Drug 
inspector will not come along and 
declare it unfit for human consump- 
tion? That would mean a serious loss 
to me and yet, what recourse do I 
have?” 

The elevator operator who voiced 
that complaint also said that what is 
needed right now is a practical test 
to detect weevil infestation inside the 
wheat kernels. That calls for some 
close cooperation between the two 
agencies of the federal government 
in working this problem out, he said. 

The grain school at Wellington was 
attended by about 130 elevator opera- 
tors, feed and seed dealers and flour 
mill representatives. HoBart Fred- 
erick, agricultural agent for Sumner 
County, was host and presided at 





LOOKING FOR BUGS—A practical demonstration in grading wheat was 
one of the features of a grain grading school held at Wellington, Kansas, 
March 16, under sponsorship of several organizations interested in improving 
the quality of Kansas wheat. Shown in the picture taken at the meeting are 
standing, left to right: James R. Enix, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 


the meeting. 

First on the all-day program was 
Maurice Lamb of the FDA. He briefly 
outlined the purpose and intent of 
the grain sanitation program under- 
taken by his agency. A period of 
questions from the audience and an- 
swers by Mr. Lamb followed. 

It was during this period that the 
elevator operators said they were not 
in opposition to a clean-up program, 
but they wanted to buy and sell grain 
on one set of standards. 

After the question-and-answer pe- 
riod, the program then moved into 
the grading of grain. Under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Elstner, the men thor- 
oughly covered the various grading 
factors, methods of sampling, loading 
and “plugging” of carloads, and vari- 
ous other phases of grain handling. 
Willis Combs of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, USDA, Chicago, gave 
an instructive demonstration on the 
effects of high moisture in stored 
grain and what precautions should be 
used in handling and storing high- 
moisture grain. 

Mr. Combs also demonstrated a 
quick and practical test for farmers 
and elevator operators to use to de- 
termine the moisture level if they do 
not have regular moisture meters. The 
test involves the use of ammonium 
chloride, which can be bought in any 
drug store. One part of the chemical 
is added to 10 parts of wheat being 
tested. The chemical and wheat is 
put in a small stoppered bottle and 
the bottle is shaken 50 times. If the 
moisture content of the wheat is 
above 14%, droplets of water will be 


seen clinging to the inside of the 
bottle. 
Mr. Combs also told the elevator 


operators how to take care of their 
scales and buckets used in testing 
the grain for weight. He said this 
equipment is expensive and delicate 
and should be treated as such. 

After lunch, “Uncle Joe” Elstner 
gave a short outline concerning in- 
sects in grain from the inspector’s 
point of view and told how those 
samples are graded. Mr. Combs again 
followed with another of his well- 
received demonstrations about the 
home life of a grain insect. 

The grading of wheat samples was 
continued, and the men graded sam- 
ples which had been prepared in ad- 
vance by Mr. Elstner and his staff. 
The samples contained definite 
amounts of different kinds of dam- 
aged wheat. 

Following the practice session in 
grain grading, James Enix, assistant 
extension economist from Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., 
told about plans for a series of grain 
sanitation and elevator clean-up meet- 
ings to be held in Oklahoma in April. 

Gailen White of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, gave an outline of 
the various types of insects that nor- 
mally attack stored grain. He said 
that the rice weevil and granary 
weevil adults drill small holes in the 
kernels and then lay their eggs in- 
side the kernel, sealing it over with 
a substance resembling shellac. The 
lesser grain borer, he said, lays eggs 
on the outside of the kernels. After 
the eggs hatch, the young larva 
bores into the kernel and lives there 
until it matures. Bran bugs, such as 
sawtooth and flat grain borers hatch 
and live outside the kernel, as does 
the cadelle weevil. 
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for elevators, emphasizing the need 
for control and removal of dust. 

The accumulation of dust and dirt 
greatly reduces the effectiveness of 
fumigants and insecticides applied, he 
said. Walls and floors of bins should 
be thoroughly cleaned and sprayed 
with residual-type insecticides. He 
also said it was important to remove 
the dead stock from elevator boots 
of elevator legs regularly and to keep 
any screw conveyors cleaned up. Don’t 
give the bugs a chance to settle down 
and raise a family, was his advice. 

W. O. Nelson of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service talked about the 
control of rats and mice around ele- 
vators and mills. He said that the old 
adage about an ounce of prevention 
being worth a pound of cure was 
especially true when controlling ro- 
dents. 

A rodent control program can be 
made easier, he said, by starting on 
the outside of the building. Removal 
of trash piles, stacking grain doors 
high off the ground, cutting weeds, 
burning coopering paper scraps, etc., 
were on his list of recommendations. 
Buildings should be rodent-proofed 
with concrete cornices and small- 
mesh hardware cloth over all open- 
ings in the foundations. 

Richard Lyness of the Kansas State 
Board of Health, gave the grain men 
a short discussion of the various 
types of rodent poisons. He urged 
the elevator operators to acquaint 
themselves with the habits of ro- 
dents before trying to get rid of 
them. He said that the normal gesta- 
tion period for rats is about 25 days 
and the rats reach maturity in about 
six months. Under average conditions, 
and assuming a mortality rate of 
zero, Mr. Lyness said that it is pos- 
sible for one pair of rats to increase 
to 34% million in three years’ time. 

The meeting then adjourned. Ele- 
vator operators said that it had been 
a day well spent. 
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OPEN FORUM DISCUSSIONS 
FEATURE OF AOM MEETING 


ARDMORE, OKLA. 
rent interest to millers were dis- 
cussed at length during an open 
forum session which featured the an- 
nual spring meeting of District 7, 
Association of Operative Millers, held 
at Lake Murray Lodge near here 
March 21. Approximately 90 active 
and associate members attended the 





Topics of cur- 


meeting, which closed with a_ ban- 
quet. 
Albert J. Mayer, superintendent 


of the Dallas plant of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., was elected chairman of 
the district, succeeding William J. 
Ball, General Mills, Inc., El Reno, 
Okla. A. G. Preuss, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was elected vice chair- 
man and Harold Cook, Graton & 
Knight Co., Dallas, was reelected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Mr. Ball was elected as the dis- 
trict’s representative on the AOM 
executive committee for a three-year 
term. 

George W. Silha, Quaker Oats Co., 
Sherman, Texas, and Ben D. Black- 
burn, Fant Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas, presided at the open forum 
sessions. There were no formal ad- 
dresses presented. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the association, was intro- 


Okla.; Gordon F. Hester, Kansas State Grain Inspection Department, Kansas 
City; George G. Griffin, USDA Grain Branch, Wichita, and Willis B. Combs, 
grain specialist, USDA Extension Service, Chicago. Seated, from left to 
right: Robert O. Wagoner, Mulvane (Kansas) Cooperative Union; Everett 
McCormick, Bruce D. Mock and Vernon J. Blankenship, all with the Mt. Hope 
(Kansas) Farmers Cooperative Grain Co.; Claude Winchell, Kansas Milling 
Co., South Haven, Kansas, and Russell D. Fralik, PMA field man, Mullinville, 


Mr. White pointed out that the im- 
portant thing is to be able to dis- 
tinguish between a feeding hole, 
made by a larva or weevil from the 
outside of the kernel, and an emer- 
gence hole made by an insect that 


duced and told the millers of plans 
for the 1953 conference of the asso- 
ciation, to be held at Hotel Nicollet, 
May 17-21. 

The next meeting of the district 
organization probably will be held 





Kansas. 


has been living inside the kernel. He 
also outlined a sanitation program 


in September at either Dallas or Ft. 
Worth, 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON — Strange under- 
currents are taking shape at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture under the 
new administration—harmless enough 
by surface appearance but already 
provoking restiveness in proprietary 
trade channels. 

This restlessness arises primarily 
with the almost complete selection of 
top level advisors by Secretary Ben- 
son from farmer cooperative organiz- 
ations. The secretary himself is a 
farmer cooperative-trained individual. 
His president of Commodity Credit 
Corporation, John H. Davis, likewise 
has a farm cooperative background. 
The head of Production & Marketing 
Administration, Howard Gordon, was 
chosen from the management person- 
nel of the Southern States Coopera- 
tive. The under secretary of agricul- 
ture, True D. Morse, while not af- 
filiated in the past with cooperative 
marketing, is said to lean toward the 
cooperative movement. Working with 
these top executives on the policy 
level is Ellwood Chase of the GLF, 
Buffalo, as consultant. 

When the secretary drew on out- 
side sources to revamp the operations 
of the former Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations he called a West 
Coast citrus cooperative executive, 
F. B. Wilcox, to draft plans which 
ultimately abolished old OFAR and 
in its stead set up what is now known 
as the Foreign Agriculture Service. 
Secretary Benson chose from the 
ranks of his top staff Romeo Short 
to act as director of the new FAS. 

Sales Ambassador 

It is learned that the new FAS 
will employ between 12 and 15 sales 
ambassadors—probably what would 
be comparable to industry missionary 
men to get out into foreign markets 
to open the door for sellers of USS. 
agricultural commodities, preferably 
those in domestic surplus. Sponsors 
of this missionary promotion force 
say these men will not be expected 
to take orders for U.S. agricultural 
commodities but rather to smooth out 
the selling path for U.S. exporters. 

Top Benson policy officials are re- 
ported to have assured private trade 
representatives this week that there 
is no disposition in USDA at this 
time to engage in competitive opera- 
tions with proprietary exporters. 

Significantly in the Senate this 
week Karl Mundt (R., S.D.) intro- 
duced a bill which would amend the 
Commodity Credit Corp. charter to 
establish within that corporation a 
foreign trading division with an orig- 
inal capital of $500 million taken 
from the present capital of CCC. 

This measure is also supported by 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.), 
Earl Clements (D., Ky.), Andrew F. 
Schoeppel (R., Kansas), Estes Ke- 
fauver (D., Tenn.) and Olin Johnston 
(., SAL3. 

May Get Approval 

With this bi-partisan support as 
a starter and hearings planned on the 
bill by Senate Agriculture Committee 
Chairman Aiken, there is a reason- 
able chance that the Senate at least 
might approve the proposal. It might 
also be reasonably suspected that the 
bill has been introduced as the im- 
plementing legislation which would 
arm the FAS missionary staff with an 
effective sales kit. 

Although the Mundt Bill (S. 1369) 
contains the usual admonition that in 
carrying out the purposes of the 


Cipperly 





measure CCC use as far as prac- 
ticable the facilities and channels of 
private trade, it has been the expe- 
rience of private trade that this au- 
thority in the hands of some admin-: 
istrators can be abused and it is not 
always found practicable to use pri- 
vate trade facilities. 

The trading corporation would have 
power to dispose of and remove agri- 
cultural surpluses through trading, 
selling, bartering in or to a foreign 
country and accepting in exchange 
commodities of the foreign country 
which are not competitive with U.S. 
products. 
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SHIFTS MADE IN PILLSBURY 
BAKERY MIX DEPARTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS—A rearrangement 
in production management of Pills- 
burg Mills, Inc., has been announced 
by B. J. Greer, Pillsbury vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. 

He has announced the appointment 
of Robert B. Law as manager of mix 
manufacturing; Warren P. Goss as 
mix processing engineer, and Lewis 
Russell as production manager for 
bakery mixes. 

H. S. Sackett, formerly production 
manager at Hamilton, becomes plant 
manager there. 

In making these appointments Mr. 
Greer said, ‘The interest in bakery 
mixes makes it necessary to free Mr. 
Russell so that he can give his un- 
divided attention to bakery mix op- 
eration, and by bringing in Mr. Goss 
we will be able to strengthen our 
service for bakers.” 

Robert Law came to Pillsbury 
when the Hamilton mix manufac- 











DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY 
April issue of the Macaroni Jour- 


— The 


nal, one of the 
magazine’s history, will commemo- 
rate a double anniversary. It will 
mark the 34th anniversary of the 
founding of the magazine, and 34 
years of service to the macaroni in- 
dustry by its managing editor, M. J. 
Donna (above). It will be a tribute by 
the industry to Mr. Donna, a former 
school principal, who founded the 
magazine in 1919 shortly after he be- 
came the first permanent secretary 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. He will be 74 on June 
15 and will retire June 30, turning 
over his duties to Robert M. Green, 
present secretary of the association 
and director of public relations for 
the National Macaroni Institute. The 
retirement of Mr. Donna will move 
the journal’s headquarters from 
Braidwood, Ill., to Mr. Green’s offices 
in Palatine, IL. 


largest in the 


turing plant of American Home 
Foods was acquired by the company 
last year. At that time he was man- 
ager of the plant. Mr. Law will be 
responsible for the production of all 
mixes for the housewife as well as 
the baker. After graduating from 
the University of Georgia and ob- 
taining his masters degree at Har- 
vard he served in the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps as a lieutenant col- 
onel. He joined American Home 
Foods in 1946 and was named Hamil- 
ton plant manager in 1951. 

A specialist in the operation of 
prepared mix blending plants, pro- 
duction control, and in the machine 
and plant maintenance, Mr. Russell 
has held an important position in the 
industry since 1933. He is largely re- 
sponsible for the design and operation 
of the modern baking mix plant at 
Springfield, Ill. 

Mr. Goss, who holds a degree of 
chemistry engineering, has had long 
experience in research and engineer- 
ing fields. He joined Pillsbury in 1946, 
after working in research laborat- 
ories of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, and has worked as asso- 
ciate director of research for Pills- 
bury since. 
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APRIL 10 MEETING SET 
BY COLUMBUS FEED CLUB 


COLUMBUS—It was “good neigh- 
bor” night at the March meeting of 
the Columbus Feed Club held at the 
Ft. Hayes Hotel in Columbus. Sev- 
eral guests from the Cincinnati and 
Toledo Feed Clubs were among the 
60 persons present. 

The speaker for the evening was 
Dr. Robert Knudsen, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, Columbus, who discussed 
various livestock diseases. He urged 
feed men to be on the lookout for 
new diseases, warning that there are 
seven foreign animal diseases which 
are not yet present in the country. 

Entertainment and dinner were a 
part of the evening's proceedings. 
Fred Dreyer, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
was program chairman. 

The next meeting of the group 
will be April 10, and will start at 6:30 
p.m. at the Ft. Hayes Hotel. It will 
be “father and son” night. Lloyd 
Stiles, General Bag Corp., Delaware, 
Ohio, is program chairman. Cefus 
Atkinson, Plain City, Ohio, a banker, 
will discuss credits and collections. 
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PMA WANTS APPLICANTS 
FOR INSPECTOR’S JOBS 
MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
office of the Production & Marketing 
Administration is looking for appli- 














cants for two vacancies it has in 
grain grading and inspection, and 
warehouse management. 


James A. Cole, director of the PMA 
Commodity Office, said that the jobs 
have a beginning salary of $4,205 a 
year. To qualify, applicants must have 
had four years’ experience as manag- 
er or assistant operating manager of 
a warehouse or elevator, including 
receiving of, caring for and delivery 
of grain, or responsible experience 
with the federal government or as a 
licensee under the Federal Grain 
Standards Act in inspecting at least 
five different kinds of grain for con- 
dition and grade. 

Qualified individuals may make ap- 
plication by filling out Standard 
Form 57, Application for Federal Em- 
ployment, (obtained at any first or 
second class postoffice) and mail it to 
the Personnel Office, Minneapolis 
PMA Commodity Office, 1006 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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Grain Sanitation 
Schools Planned 
by Oklahoma A&M 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—-Four one- 
day grain sanitation schools and dem- 
onstrations will be presented by 
Oklahoma A & M College April 6-9 
for the benefit of country elevator 
operators. The affairs have been ar- 
ranged for by James R. Enix, assist- 
ant extension economist on the 
A & M staff. 

The schedule of the one-day schools 
is: Hobart, April 6; Kingfisher, April 
7; Medford, April 8, and Buffalo, 
April 9. The demonstrations and 
meetings will be held at the Farmers 
Elevator in each of the above named 
towns. 

Two practical demonstrations will 
be the first items on the day-long 
program. T. E. Loveridge, an inspec- 
tor with the Oklahoma City office of 
the Food & Drug Administration, will 
show the operators what a FDA in- 
spector looks for when he inspects an 
elevator. Following the inspection 
demonstration will be H. H. Walkden, 
an entomologist with the Manhattan, 
Kansas, laboratory of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
Mr. Walkden will show the elevator 
men different methods to use in de- 
tecting weevil infestation in grain. 
He will be assisted by C. F. Stiles, 
extension entomologist on the Okla- 
homa A & M staff. 

A discussion on the weevil problem 
in commercial grain samples in Okla- 
homa will be presented by John 
Fletcher, Federal Grain supervisor, 
Enid, Okla. 

W. B. Combs, marketing specialist, 
USDA Extension Service, will tell 
how the grain sanitation problem is 
being met in other states. 

Following Mr. Combs’ discussion, 
A. E. Gray, Fish & Wildlife Service, 
U.S. Department of Interior, will pre- 
sent a demonstration on rodent con- 
trol. 

During the noon hour a display of 
grain fumigants and equipment will 
be open to inspection. This display 
will include gas masks, spraying 
equipment, equipment to detect hid- 
den infestation, insects found in 
stored grain, equipment used to clean 
grain bins, etc. 

Following lunch, Clyde A. Bower, 
director of the division of entomology 
and plant industry, State Board of 
Agriculture, Oklahoma City, will pre- 
sent a discussion and demonstration 
on the use of pesticides. 

The concluding feature on the pro- 
gram will be a demonstration on 
cleaning and residual spraying of a 
grain elevator. Pest control operators 
in the Southwest are cooperating in 
putting on this demonstration. 

Persons planning to attend the 
schools are cautioned that the meet- 
ings will be held outside on the grain 
elevator grounds and if the weather 
is cool, they should dress accordingly. 
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NORTHWEST SECTION, AACC 
TO HEAR NUTRITION TALK 





MINNEAPOLIS Dr. Max O. 
Schultze, a biochemist on the staff 


of the University of Minnesota, will 
discuss “Factors Affecting the Nu- 
tritional Value of Plants” at the 
March meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The meeting will be held 
March 27 at Dayton’s Sky Room. A 
luncheon to begin at 12:15 p.m. will 
precede Dr. Schultze’s address. 
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COLORADO OFFICIALS—The directors and officers of the Colorado Grain, 
Milling & Feed Dealers Assn, elected at the organization’s recent annual con- 
vention are pictured above. They are, left to right: Seated—Tom Wark, 
Cortez, vice president; J. K. Malo, president, Denver; Ralph Booze, secretary, 
Denver. Standing—Directors R. L. Neet, Greeley; Lester Grandbouche, Hay- 
den; Henry Lague, Monte Vista; B. H. Achenbach, Julesburg; H. L. Sackett, 
Cheyenne Wells; M. C. Rodney, Ft. Morgan; Alfred E. Owens, Colorado 
Springs; H. C. Harrison, Arriba; A. F. Gamble, Denver; D. F. Gerdom, Denver; 
J.S. Parker, Wray, and Otis Sherrill, Denver. 





Minneapolis Farm Forum Talks 
Cite Better Feed Utilization 


MINNEAPOLIS Continued im- 
provement in the utilization of feeds 
is necessary as the U.S. agriculture 
moves further into production of ani- 
mal products, it was pointed out at 
the 1953 Farm Forum held in Minne- 
March 


apolis 16-17. With no new 
frontiers of first rate land to be 
opened up in the U.S. the forum 


speakers emphasized the importance 
of increasing productivity of the in- 
dividual farmer. 

Db. A. FitzGerald, assistant admin- 
istrator of supply for the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, and an expert on 
international trade in agricultural 
products, said that as incomes of 
overseas consumers rise they will 
want to accelerate their improvement 
in diet by importing good food from 
such surplus production countries as 
the U.S. Mr. FitzGerald was a morn- 
ing speaker. March 16. 

Mr. FitzGerald stated that the for- 
eign consumer can pay for American 
farm products only if this country is 
prepared “to let him have reason- 
able access” to this market for his 
products. 

“If he is not permitted to do this, 
either the U.S. taxpayer has to foot 
the bill, or else our exports must 
inevitably decline,” he added. 

The annual forum, staged by the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
was attended by 800 persons. The 
theme of the forum was “Progress 
Through Science, Research and Effi- 
cient Marketing.” 


Feed Research Makes Progress 


Research has accelerated since 
World War II, with 50 new basic 
chemicals for agriculture ndw_ in 


common use since that time, declared 
Dr. Wallace E. Gordon, assistant di- 
rector of Grasselli Chemicals 
department, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc. These include feed 
ingredients, fertilizer materials, in- 
secticides, fungicides, seed disinfect- 
ants and weed killers, he said. 
Further progress into the study 
of chemicals that nourish animals 
and plants, regulate their growth, 
and give them resistance or im- 
munity to infection, was promised. by 
Dr. Gordon. He cited the case of 


Sales, 


amino acids which, before the war, 
were too expensive for anything but 
experiments in well-endowed labora- 
tories. 

Dr. Gordon continued: 

“One of these amino acids is meth- 
ionine—which is being used in poul- 
try feeds. In a ration where the pro- 
tein is perfectly balanced, mathe- 
matically, methionine improves the 
utilization of feed, so that birds re- 
quire less feed per pound of gain. If 
proper amounts—a pound or so—of 
methionine were added to every ton 
of turkey, broiler and starter mash 
now used in the country, enough 
feed would be saved to produce over 
375 million more pounds of poultry 
meat per year. If similar results can 
be produced with any materials in 
hog and cattle feeds, think what it 
will mean in terms of more effective 
utilization of grain, hay and pasture, 
and in the production of meat and 
livestock products in the future.” 

Income From Livestock Rises 

G. B. Thorne, vice president, Wil- 
son & Co., told the forum audience 
that ‘an expanding national economy, 
involving a high level of consumer 
purchasing power, still remains the 
chief key to a prosperous agricul- 
ture.” This expanding economy, he 
continued, is likely to cause agri- 
culture to move even farther into 
production of animal products. Al- 
ready about 60% of the cash farm 
income comes from sale of livestock 
and livestock products, Mr. Thorne 
said, adding that the trend to live- 
stock raising will put the agricul- 
tural economy on sounder basis. 

The U.S. was urged to take a new 
look at. its soil conservation program 
by another forum speaker, D. How- 
ard Doane, Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ices, Inc., St. Louis. 

“This look,” Mr. 
“should encompass its naming, ad- 
ministration, objectives, financing 
and, most certainly, a greatly inten- 
sified research program.” 

A conservation program seeking 
only to hold what we have will cer- 
tainly fail utterly as a provider of 
the essentials for an expanding pop- 
ulation, Mr. Doane pointed out. He 


Doane _ said, 


suggested calling the plan, “the re- 
sources development service,” which 
he said best describes its objectives. 

Our soils, he said, must be made 
richer and more productive and each 
farm must be brought to the top level 
of resource development. 


Charles E. Kellogg, chief of soil 
survey, Soil Conservation Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


shared the speakers’ platform with 
Mr. Doane on March 17 and claimed 
that “public understanding of the soil 
conservation program is growing. We 
have come a long way on a great 
many farms,” he added. 

Another speaker on March 16, 
along with Mr. Thorne and Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, was Frederick V. Waugh, as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Mr. Waugh said 
improvements in the marketing sys- 
tem would result in lower food prices 
for consumers. 

Other speakers and panel members 
at the forum were Ewan Clague, U.S. 
commissioner of labor statistics; Rob- 
ert J. Odegard, Princeton, Minn., 
farmer, and Robert Gannon, research 
director for the Minnesota CIO 
council. 
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REVISION OF ILLINOIS 
FEED LAW TO BE SOUGHT 


CHICAGO — A long-time realiza- 
tion of the inadequacies of the pres- 
ent feed law in Illinois has resulted 
in a positive move by the Illinois 
Feed Assn. to correct the situation. 

The association is sponsoring a 
meeting of interested persons, to con- 
vene at the headquarters of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
at 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, at 
10 a.m. March 235. 

Representatives of several impor- 
tant feed manufacturers, as well as 
officials of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture are to be on hand. Asso- 
ciation officials urge that all persons 
having an interest in a revision of the 
present statutes or a new feed law 
for the state of Illinois be present at 
the meeting. 
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Ground-Breaking 
Ceremonies Planned 
for Feed School 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — 
Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
new feed technology school building 
at Kansas State College will be held 
on the campus March 30 at 11:15 
a.m., it was announced this week. 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, chairman of the Feed 
Industry Technical Committee, will 
remove the first spadeful of earth on 
the building site. 

Officiating at the ceremonies will 
be Dr. James A. McCain, president of 
Kansas State, and Dr. A. D. Weber, 
dean of the school of agriculture. Oth- 
er industry committee members and 
representatives of the formula feed 
industry will be present. The public 
is invited to attend. 

Meanwhile, in Kansas City Maurice 
Johnson, Staley Milling Co., chair- 
man of the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee for the feed school, announced 
that further contributions to the proj- 
ect have increased the grand total 
to. $182,115. Latest contributors in- 
clude the Brookhurst Mill, Anaheim, 
Cal., $40; V. S. Peterson, Ames, Iowa, 
$50; Star Seed & Produce, Osborne, 
Kansas, $20, and John W. Zipoy, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., $15. 
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Anheuser-Buseh 
Wins Award for 
“The Mark of C” 


ST. LOUIS—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
has been awarded a_ Freedoms 
Foundation Honor Medal for its mo- 
tion picture, “The Mark of C.” The 
award was made for outstanding con- 
tributions to ‘‘a better understand- 
ing of the American way of life.” 

Announcement of the awards in 
various categories was made at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. The honor medal will 
be presented to Anheuser-Busch and 
other regional winners at local cere- 
monies during March and April. 

Freedoms Foundation, a non-politi- 
cal, non-profit and non-sectarian or- 
ganization, was organized in 1949 for 
the purpose “of honoring Americans 
who contribute to freedom by the 
things which they write, do, or say.” 


30-Man Jury 

The award recipients were chosen 
by an awards jury composed of 30 
state supreme court jurists and ex- 
ecutive officers of national patriotic 
and military organizations and serv- 
ice clubs. The jury, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, 
chancellor of the University of Den- 
ver, spent several weeks at the foun- 
dation’s headquarters in Valley Forge 
selecting awardees. 

“We are particularly proud of the 
award from the Freedoms Founda- 
tion because our film was produced 
primarily to tell the story of Ameri- 
can bread and why it is the best 
bread in the world,” said Paul Guig- 
non, sales manager of the Anheuser- 
Busch bakery products department. 
“It is indeed gratifying to know that 
the story of Christopher Ludwick, 
baker general of George Washing- 
ton’s army, and the progress made 
through the years by the baking 
industry has-been recognized as an 
important contribution to a _ better 
understanding of the American way 
of life.” 

This is the third major award won 
by The Mark of C. At the Cleveland 
Film Festival, it received an “Oscar” 
as the best public relations film of 
the year and at the Kentuckiana Fes- 
tival in Louisville it received top hon- 
ors as the best public relations film of 
the year. At both festivals the pic- 
ture was in competition with many 
outstanding films, A-B states. 

The Mark of C has already been 
shown to over three million people— 
in every state in the union, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Mexico and Canada. In ad- 
dition, there have been requests for 
the picture from Japan, Spain, 
France and Syria. 


On Radio and TV 


In May and June, The Mark of C 
will be broadcast on a national radio 
and television hook-up. On the radio, 
it will be dramatized by Hollywood 
actors and will be sponsored by the 
power and light industry. On tele- 
vision, it will be presented as a public 
service on the Better Living Televi- 
sion Theater. 

For these showings, the picture 
will be introduced by A. von Gontard, 
vice president and director of sales 
and advertising of Anheuser-Busch, 
and E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. The dates 
and times for these shows will be 
announced later. 

The technicolor film is available 
in 16 mm. prints through Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., and 
also through the Anheuser-Busch or- 
ganization. 
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sem 
C. Stuart Broeman, president of seminar attended by the personnel of last week with Mrs. Kennedy from a  Wis., has received unanimous vote 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, was the meat group. Dr. Castellani is a brief vacation in Colorado Springs of the Wisconsin senate confirming 


elected a member of the Atlanta ad- 
visory board of the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank recently. 


& 

Frank J. Wade has been appointed 
general traffic manager for Corn 
Products Refining Co. at Chicago. He 
succeeds R. R. Seberry, who has re- 
tired. George E. Seitter was named 
western traffic manager with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Thomas Kerr, president, and John 
J. Sarsfield, treasurer of Kerr Gif- 
ford & Co., Inc., Portland, Ore., were 
business visitors in Kansas City 
March 19, conferring with the Kansas 
City branch manager, Earl C. Corey. 


Erich B. Reiner, president, Inter- 
state Grain Corp., Kansas City, re- 
turned to his office recently from a 
business trip abroad. He spent most 
of his time in Paris in conference with 
business associates. Prospects for a 


good French wheat crop appear 
brighter than a year ago, he observed. 
& 


The American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation welcomed back a former 
member when it invited Dr. Anthony 
Castellani to describe the activities 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
Dr. Castellani used this association 
with both organizations to point out 
the similarities and differences be- 
the two institutes during a 


tween 


ee 





i wa? & 


bacteriologist with the AIB. 


@ 
C. D. McKenzie, president of Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 


visited the offices of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago last 
week. Herman Steen, vice president 
of the federation, Chicago, is back in 
the office again after a vacation in 
California with Mrs. Steen. 
= 
Tony Szymanowski, Tony’s Bakery, 
Fremont, Ohio, has added to his list 
of civic services a trusteeship in the 
Toledo Hospital Service Assn. He is 
also in his seventh year as president 
of the Fremont credit bureau and is 
active in politics. He was a presiden- 
tial elector last fall. 
we 
Mrs. George L. Faber, wife of 
George L. Faber, Chicago manager, 
King Midas Flour Mills, arrived in 
Lisbon, Portugal, recently. Mr. Faber 
during his vacation, expects to join 
her in Nice, France, Easter Sunday. 
Mr. and Mrs. Faber are planning to 
stay about a month. 


e 
Ben S. Hargis, general sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mrs. Hargis and their 
daughter left last weekend for a two- 
week vacation in the South. 
ie 


E. Lee Kennedy, president, Arrow 
City, returned 


Bag Co., Oklahoma 


RANDOM SHOTS AT THE ASBE—Bread production problems and packaging 
of the finished product came under the scrutiny of (left to right) C. J. 
Lingelbach, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis.; Con Tuzin, Federal Baking Co., 
Winona, Minn., and Jack Tesch, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee. 
Modern developments were covered by Arthur Levy, Joe Lowe Corp., New 


where they were guests at the Broad- 
moor Hotel. 


a 
H. C. Roark, division sales assist- 
ant, grocery products division, south- 
ern region, General Mills, Inc., Okla- 


homa City, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Houston and New Or- 
leans. 


Bob R. Quick, division assistant in 
the grocery products department of 
the southern region, General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a brief vaca- 
tion in Hot Springs, Ark. 

o 

Albert P. Strietmann, chairman of 
the board of the Strietmann Biscuit 
Co., Cincinnati, has been elected 
treasurer of the Cincinnati Museum 
Assn., which supervises operation of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

ca 

Eldon H,. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from an extended trade trip 
in Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. 

Bs 


David Coleman, David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributors, is 
expected home from a vacation in 
Hot Springs, Ark., at the end of the 
month. 


W. D. McIntyre, president of the 
Tender Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, 


York; C. H. Robinson, Robinson Machinery Service, 


Orleans, one of the session chairmen during the annual 


his reappointment by Gov. Walter J. 
Kohler as member of the state board 
of college regents. Mr. McIntyre has 
been serving as chairman of the 
board the past year 


Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, sailed on the Grace liner 
Santa Rosa March 20, accompanied 
by Mrs. Pillsbury and their two sons, 
on a vacation cruise into the Carib- 
bean area. 

& 


William V. Purcell, New York flour 
broker, left March 23 with Mrs, Pur- 
cell on a combined business and pleas- 
ure trip, which in addition to visit- 
ing mill connections in Minneapolis 
and the Southwest, will take them 
west to California and north to Port- 
land, Ore. 


William A. Lohman, Jr., sales man- 
ager, New York, eastern division of 
General Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, is 
vacationing in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
accompanied by Mrs. Lohman, Em- 
mett Fowler, from the same office, 
has been in the home offices of the 
mill attending a sales conference 


James Sturrock, assistant flow 
manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was in New York at the 
close of the week while calling on 
the trade in the east. 





Seattle; L. 
Read Standard Corp., Los Angeles; Andreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, New 


B. Davis, 


meeting, Paul 


Olmstead, the Paniplus Co., Ft. Worth, and Orvel Pettit, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City. (More engineers’ pictures appear on page 11.) 





DOYLE, DICKE & SIEWERS 
FIRM FORMED IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Robert M. Doyle, Rob- 
ert L. Dicke and A. C. Siewers, Jr., 
are now associated in Doyle, Dicke & 
Siewers, Chicago, to offer a broker- 
age service to the feed industry, in- 
cluding the handling of dried milk 
and whey products, and to act as 
manufacturers’ agents for the brew- 
ing and pharmaceutical industries. 

Mr. Doyle has been active for 
many years as an independent broker 
of feed ingredients, specializing in 
soybean oil meal and other protein 
concentrates. Mr. Dicke was, until 
recently, general manager of one of 
the largest whey manufacturers, and 
has 15 years’ experience in the dried 
milk and whey industry. Mr. Siew- 
ers, a former executive of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. and Albert Schwill & 
Co., is well known in the malting, 


brewing and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. Offices have been opened in 
Suite 2050, Board of Trade Building. 
Telephone number—Harrison 7-5070. 
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NEBRASKA ELEVATOR BURNS 

WALTHILL, NEBR.—Fire of un- 
determined origin destroyed’ the 
Holmquist Elevator here March 15. 
The structure contained about 5,500 
bu. corn and about 4,000 bu. oats. It 
was reported that part of the corn 
was government owned. 
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N. Y¥. CANALS OPEN APRIL 6 


ALBANY All branches of the 
New York State Barge Canal System 
are scheduled to be opened to naviga- 
tion at 8 a.m. April 6 when repairs 
at various locations are expected to 
be completed. 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
TO HEAR RALPH C. SOWDEN 


KANSAS CITY—Ralph C. Sowden, 
president, Millers National Federa- 
tion, will be guest speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Flour Mill Accountants 
Assn. in Kansas City at the Hotel 
Continental March 27. 

Mr. Sowden, who is president of 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, will speak at a noon 
luncheon. 

Flour mill accounting procedures 
will be the topic of the day-long dis- 
cussion which will begin at 10 a.m. 
Morning speaker will be Milo Stra- 
ney, American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
Kansas. A round table discussion on 
accounting problems will be held in 
the afternoon. Participants include 


Ken Dunaway, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Earl Edwards, Burrus 


Mills, Inc., Dallas; William Hartman, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, IIl.; 
Al Johnson, Jr., Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
and Eldon Weakley, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita. 
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FULTON BAG PROMOTES 
K. R. KERR AT DENVER 
ATLANTA—-Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills has announced the promotion of 
Kenneth R. Kerr to the position of 
assistant manager of its Denver 
plant. Mr. Kerr has represented Ful- 
ton throughout the Rocky Mountain 
states since joining the company in 
1945. He has been associated with 
the textile bag industry for the past 
25 years. He succeeds Jack F. Ryan, 
who has been transferred to Fulton's 
St. Louis office where he will be in 
charge of sales for Fulton’s multiwall 
bag division there. 
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Spring Brings Mixed Weather 
to Southwestern Wheat Areas 


KANSAS CITY—The advent of 
spring brought a mixture of weather 
conditions to the southwestern winter 
wheat region during the past week. 
Some rain, severe winds and warmer 
temperatures were included in the 
weather pattern which caused an im- 
provement in prospects at some 
points and left the outcome in doubt 
at others. 

Kansas crop observers indicate that 
normal rainfall and the absence of 
high winds are essential to attain 
any improvement in conditions from 
now on. Over the recent week end 
severe windstorms and some rain was 
received in the central and eastern 
portions of the state. 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. pointed out that at the first 
of March the state’s crop was any- 
thing but good. The eastern half of 
the state’s wheat could be listed as 
fair as most of it had emerged to 
fairly good stands, the association 
said, although much of the acreage 
is of very small plants. The north- 
ern tier of counties to the Colorado 
line had fairly good wheat prospects 
and areas in the Southwest were in 
fair condition. The southwestern part 
of the state has about 70% of its 
acreage emerged to a 50% or better 
stand. 

In the Hays area only about 30% 
was emerged, and most of it only 
during the last part of February, 
the association indicated. The emer- 
gence in this area is very spotted, 
and many shoots were turned under 
and yellowed with very little chance 
of ever emerging. In the northwest- 
ern part of Kansas about 50% 
emerged last fall with some further 
emergence taking place this spring. 

During the late weeks of March 
there has been considerable green- 
ing up of stands following the rains 
and snows which occurred during the 
month. This year’s crop will be thin 
and late, the association warned, and 
that means there is considerable op- 
portunity for weeds. 

The Kansas Milling Co. analyzes 
the crop condition in the four pri- 
mary winter wheat states as fol- 
lows: 

Texas—Excellent conditions in the 
north central section where the acre- 
age is not too important. Critical 
in the plains area. Some estimates 
equal last year’s short crop of 35 
million bushels. 

Oklahoma—Good conditions in ex- 
treme Southwest; spotty conditions 
in north central, with the state as 
a whole substantially below aver- 
age. In Oklahoma most estimates are 
around 50 to 60 million bushels 
against last year's crop of 107 million. 

Kansas—[Evastern third excellent. 
East half of the central third, fair 
to spotted. Balance of the state criti- 
cal, with limited areas showing good. 
No estimates on production mean 
anything in comparison with the 308 
million of a year ago, but it would 
take perfect conditions to attain 125 
million. 

Nebraska—While some damage 
was received in the central area, 
western and eastern Nebraska show 
fully normal conditions. 

Lack of moisture continues to be 
the major limiting factor in the 
Southwest, the Cargill, Inc., crop 
bulletin notes. Some moisture has 
been received in the drouth area, 
in some cases it being the first’ rains 
of consequence in two years. Scat- 
tered localities in Texas received up 


to 4 in. of rain, although in most 
areas totals did not exceed half an 
inch. While adequate to meet present 
needs of wheat plants, soil moisture 
reserves remain generally low. 


Some optimistic reports have been 
received from the Southwest, which 
indicate good appearance of the crop 
as it leaves winter dormancy and 
commences growth. Poor germina- 
tion and resulting thin stands will 
also limit production this year, re- 
gardless of moisture’ conditions 
Abandonment will likely be high, add- 
ing still another factor which may 
limit wheat production in 1953, Car- 
gill says. 

Where the crop is_ beginning 
growth, plants are healthy and vigor- 
ous. It does not appear at this time 
that insects or disease will cause 
serious damage this year. While stem 
rust is present in Mexico, it has not 
made any appearance in th’s country. 

Outside the Southwest, conditions 
for the winter wheat crop are good 
to excellent. In the Pacific North- 
west, bountiful rains and mild weath- 
er have thickened stands and bright- 
ened the outlook noticeably. In east- 
ern states, moisture is generally ade- 
quate, and conditions are reported 
to be mostly good to excellent, Car- 
gill reports. 
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MARKETING COSTS HIGH 

Marketing charges accounted for 
$386 of record annual cost of $740 
for the average family food “basket” 
in 1952. 
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FRANK J. SCHONHART 
JOINS ALBANY FIRM 


ALBANY—Frank J. Schonhart has 
joined Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, 
Inc., Albany, and will be active in the 
merchandising of grains and feed in- 
gredients for that company. 

Mr. Schonhart retired from Car-: 
gill, Inc., on Dec. 31, 1952, after 27 
years of service in Albany and Buf- 
falo. At the port of Albany he was 
sales manager of grains and feed in- 
gredients for Cargill. 
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AUSTRALIA TRAILS U.S. 
SYDNEY—In Australia 31% of the 
farms are electrified. In U.S., 90% of 
the farms are electrified. 
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GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 
MOVES CHICAGO OFFICE 


CHICAGO—The Chicago office of 
Gratin & Knight Co., leather belt 
manufacturer, has been moved from 
164 N. Wacker Drive to 546 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 6. The office will 
continue under the management of 
Arthur M. Morris, district manager. 
Stocks of all types of leather belting, 
leather and synthetic rubber packings 
and related industrial leather prod- 
ucts will be maintained. 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
58,500 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The purchasing de- 
partment of the Army Quartermas- 
ter bought 58,500 sacks of hard wheat 
flour during the week = ending 
March 21. 

On March 18 the army bought 51,- 
869 sacks of hard wheat flour for 
export use packed in 50-lb. cottons 


overpacked in multiwall paper ship- 
ping sacks. 

Awards were: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Globe Division, Los Angeles, 14,154 
cwt. fo.b. Seattle, at $6.025; Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
8000 cwt. for Seattle at $5.99; Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, San 
Francisco, 14,165 cwt. for Stockton, 
Cal., at $6.26; Crowther Bros. Milling 
Co., Malad City, Idaho, 4,000 ecwt. 
for Stockton at $6.18; Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co., 5,250 cwt. 
for Seattle, at $6.01; Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, 5,500 cwt. for 
Seattle, at $6.01. 

On March 20 the army bought 6,- 
631 sacks of hard wheat flour packed 
in 100-lb. 4-ply commercial multiwall 
papers for domestic use as follows: 
Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas, 
1,090 sacks for San Antonio (Ft. Sam 
Houston) at $5.26, 600 sacks for Ca- 
det, Texas, at $5.29, 1,650 sacks for 
Ft. Bliss, Texas, at $530; Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, 1,081 sacks for 
Ft. Riley, Kansas, at $5.07; Crowther 
Bros. Milling Co., Malad City, Idaho, 
700 sacks for McKay, Cal., at $5.52, 
10°00 sacks for Ord, Cal., at $5.52; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc, 600 sacks for 
Ft. Sill, Okla., at $5.09. 


DEATHS 


A veteran of the flour and baking 
industries, Charles H. Newman, 62, 
died March 18 at Ft. Worth. More de- 
tails will be found on page 10. 











The death of Paul L. Sather, assist- 
ant general sales manager of King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, oc- 
curred March 19. More details will be 
found on page 12. 


A 27-year employee of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, Fred 
A. Rech, Sr., 64, died March 21 in 
Blue Island, Ill. Mr. Rech was chief 
chemist for Arcady. 


Mrs. W. O. Wheeler, pioneer state 
resident, died at her home in Okla- 
homa City March 15. Mrs. Wheeler 
was the widow of the late W. O. 
Wheeler who operated a grain busi- 
ness for 48 years in Weatherford, 
Okla. 


Henry S. Crosby, vice president in 
charge of engineering for General 
Mills, Inc., and LeRoy R. Jamison, his 
assistant, were killed in an airplane 
accident March 19 at Trumansburg, 
N.Y. More details will be found on 
page 13. 


Mrs. Dorothy Peterson, 42, wife of 
Elmer O. Peterson, vice president and 
sales manager of Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., died March 
20 at a Rochester, Minn., hospital. 
Besides her husband, she is survived 
by a son, Bambridge, a daughter, 
Nancy, and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd H. Evans, St. Paul. 


Anton J. Lukaszewicz, 72, Milwau- 
kee baker for 55 years and formerly 
president of the Royal Baking Co., 
Milwaukee wholesale bakery, died of 
a heart attack March 14 while en- 
route to Florida with his wife to visit 
a son. Mr. Lukaszewicz was head of 
the bakery until 1946 when he turned 
over its management to Edward Ra- 
hoi, his son-in-law. For the past 18 
years until his retirement last June, 
Mr. Lukaszewicz had served as U.S. 
Marshal for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin. In addition to his widow 
survivors include a_ daughter, 
Florence, and son, Joseph J., the lat- 
ter operating two retail shops in Mil- 
waukee. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 














v ] 

SITUATION WANTED—FORMER AssiIst- 
ant comptroller of large multi-mill and 
grain operation desires position of re- 
sponsibility Entire accounting, office 


management and administrative experi- 
N.U. trained with public accounting 
background. Address 599, The Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


ence, 





HELP WANTED 
v 








CHICAGO SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


This reputable, independent 
spring-wheat mill with good trade 
relations and established business 
including top accounts in Chicago 
and northern Illinois is consider- 
ing new sales representation for 
this territory that can assure ag- 
gressive, complete coverage. 
Straight brokerage and other sug- 
gested plans for handling this 
business are invited. Careful con- 
sideration will be given to all in- 
q iries from responsible people in 
the flour-sales field with ample 
experience and background to do 
a consistent, long-range job. 
Present volume provides founda- 
tion to build substantial income. 
Please submit inquiries in writ- 
ing, giving present status and 
other important details. 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato, Minnesota 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


USED 24°x60" HART-CARTER SCALPER- 
ator, good condition, capacity 4,000 bu 
per hour. Price f.o.b. Minneapolis, Minn., 
$500 Address 596, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 








MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Pennington Bakeries Wins Battle 
for Advanced Sanitation Methods 


CINCINNATI—The recent occupa- 


tion of Pennington Bakeries in its 
new home, Sherman Ave. and Vic- 
tory Parkway, Cincinnati, marks a 


noteworthy advance in improved 


sanitary bakery methods. Sanitation 
has long been emphasized by the 
company, but the new home made 


possible the realization of this dream 
to a marked degree. 

The present plant was formerly a 
roller skating rink, making it a sim- 
ple matter to improve the structure, 
with the purchase of some additional 
vacant property adjoining the uild- 
ing. The rink and adjoining lots cost 
more than $100,000. The improve- 
ments for garage and loading docks, 


and new baking equipment repre- 
sent an investment of more than 
$500,000. The former plant was at 


Walnut Hills, in Cincinnati. 

Several months were required to 
perfect the plans. The building, in 
addition to being located adjacent to 
railroad facilities, was admirably 
suited to the bakery in other impor- 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





tant respects. The output of bread 
and rolls has been increased three 
fold, enabling the company to care 
for additional patronage. 

In discussing the matter of sanita- 
tion, always a hobby with the com- 
pany, Morgan B. Pennington, presi- 
dent of the company, said: “Sanita- 
tion has always been given very spe- 
cial attention by our organization. It 
is one of the essentials in connection 
with the baking industry, and we 
have added to the same with the ut- 
most care. The installation of a new 
machine will do much to help us real- 
ize a decided advance in the matter 
of sanitation. We are pioneers in this 
respect, being the first bakery plant 
in the world to install the latest and 
most complete equipment that will 
help to simplify, not only the plant 
operation, but will make possible real 
progress in the matter of ideal oper- 
ation facilities along sanitary lines.” 

The machine is a pneumatic flour 
handling device. Bread will be deliv- 
ered from ovens on metal conveyors 
to wrapping machines and to de- 
livery trucks without being touched 
by hands. 

The flour is raised from the dump 
bin into the sifter, which is located 
on the floor. Only a short lift is re- 
quired, and the most economical 
means for lifting the flour is an in- 
clined screw conveyor driven by a 
fractional horsepower motor. The 
flour can be delivered to sifter by air 
pressure—if blending of two flours is 
desired this is the more desirable 
manner. 

The plant uses a storage bin of the 
round silo-type with cyclone separ- 
ator at point of discharge into bin; a 
pressure blower to furnish the air 
stream, and a metering valve at 


point of discharge from the bin tc 
feed flour into the air stream. If 


more than one storage bin is used, 
an air-operated selector valve is also 
required. 
Method of Operation 

Here are some rules for use: Flour 
dumped from cloth sacks or paper 
bags into the dump bin is carried by 
screw conveyor or air pressure to the 
inlet spout of the sifter. The flour ir. 
the bin feeds down by gravity. A 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 








BAKERY FLOURS 





pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 






Genera! Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN y ° 
SERVING ( 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Ta alive Me latiery 








MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 





ENCORE 
Hv i1ng 








Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 











MAin 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
- Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ae 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


DULUTH 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 









Golden loaf FLour: 


~ & cirv . MINNBSOTA: 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestie and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canade 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlante, Georgie 


Chicago, Ill, Dallas, Texas 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





MILLER 
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IMPROVED SANITATION—Flour hoppers with weighing devices permit 
baking sanitation methods to reach new heights at the Pennington Bakeries, 
Cincinnati. Here a bakery worker is dumping flour from a bag into the hopper 
from where it goes to the sifter. In all these operations through the finished 
product human hands never touch any ingredients. 


hood is provided over the bin to col- 
lect the flour dust caused by dump- 
ing. 


The sifter is a balanced-motion, 
gyratory-screen sifter, with remov- 
able 50 mesh monel metal screen. 


No weevil or foreign material can 
get through the screen. When air 
pressure is used to move the flour 
from the dump bin to the sifter, a 
small suction fan draws the air from 
the sifter and filters it back into the 
room. The sifted flour falls by gravity 
into a metering valve, and is fed into 
the air stream, provided by the pres- 
sure blower. It is then carried 
through two-inch diameter tubing to 
the storage bin. The latter is the 
round silo-type with cyclone separa- 
for in cover. 

Where limited head room restricts 
height of the bin a mechanical 
spreader can be furnished inside the 
top of the bin. Bins are of standard 
96 in. diameter, made in two sections 
and bolted together in assembly. Bin- 
dicators at top and bottom stop the 
flow of flour when the bin is full, and 
show a warning light when the bin 
is nearly empty. 

Flour feeds down by gravity into 
the metering valve at discharge 
point, and is fed into the air stream 
provided by another pressure blower. 
Flour is conveyed through 2-in. tub- 
ing, with one transparent section 
through which the movement of flour 
can be observed, to the flour weigh- 
ing hopper. 

Precision 

The latest equipment has been in- 
stalled, everything moves with pre- 
cision, simplifying the entire opera- 
tion. Every movement from bin to 
loading docks in the new garage (ca- 
pacity 33 trucks) operates with the 
most perfect precision. The work re- 
quires only human hands as an aid 
to operation in all sections of the 
plant. 

Mr. Pennington said the new plant 
has made possible a much wider op- 
portunity to simplify the business. 
There are about 100 employees, and 
there is no wasted time, each em- 
ployee being directed to his particu- 
lar work. The plant is one story and 
covers 400,000 sq. ft. On the Sherman 
Ave. side it is 340 ft. long, on the 
other side it is 120 ft. The floors are 





ideal for an industry of this kind, be- 
ing of narrow hardwood. Ample light 
and clean air are admitted to make 
the plant an ideal structure where 
sanitation has become more than a 
hope in every detail. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Publie Relations 
and Ad Budgets 


The Fuchs Baking Co., South Mi- 
ami, Fla., spends a large part of its 
advertising budget on public rela- 
tions. Billboards covering all impor- 
tant civic activities, blood bank dona- 
tions, Christmas. displays, school 
safety signs, are just a few ways in 
which the company caters to the 
public. A recent gesture was to pre- 
sent to each wholesale food dealer in 
the community served by Holsum a 
booklet entitled ‘The Merchant’s 
Helper.” This contains much helpful 
information about operating a food 
market and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of giving bread displays more 


attention, thereby increasing sales 
and profits. 
Considerable newspaper advertis- 


ing carries the message of Holsum 
products, and radio and TV snipes 
are used approximately 70 times 
weekly. The mobile unit of the Dade 
County Blood Bank makes periodic 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallad 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 

















American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








% >] . 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 




















You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 


= 











La Grange Flours 


Ia Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


calls at the bakery, and always there 
is a generous response on the part 
of donors. At the September visit of 
the unit, 49 donors contributed blood. 

Several groups of school children 
visit the plant each week to find out 
how bread is made. Charles M. 
Schwartz, publicity director for the 
bakery, personally conducts’ each 
sroup, using a portable mike so that 
his voice may reach all children. 

Each year the fame of the gorgeous 
Christmas decorations used at the 
plant spreads, and an ever increasing 
number of visitors from distant parts 
of the state make the trip to see the 
display. Some 75,000 came last year. 

“It Pays to Advertise’ even such 
a necessary item as bread, and Fuchs 
Baking Co. is cashing in on its big 
program. 





U.S. Raisin Week 
in May to Stress 
Wide Baking Use 


With the selection of the second 
week of- May as National Raisin 
Week plans for promotion of this 
event are in the process of comple- 
tion. 

According to A. E. Duke, food 
trades division, food _ distribution 
branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, raisins are in liberal supply 
this year. Some facts about the raisin 
crop, marketing, varieties and other 
facts have been outlined by the 
USDA: 

The Crop: 

The 1952 raisin crop is estimated 
at 295,000 tons, the 1951 crop at 242.,- 
000 tons. The marketing season be- 
gins about Sept. 1 and extends to the 
following Aug. 31. Over half the 
world’s raisins come from California 
and more than 90% are made from 
Thompson’s seedless grapes. The re- 
mainder consists of Muscats, Sultanas 
and Zante currants, of which Mus- 
cats are the most important. 
Marketing: 

Of the raisins used in this country 
each year, 30% to 40% go to bakers 
and confectioners, and about 10% are 
used by hotels and institutions. The 
retail trade receives its share in 15 
oz. cartons for grocery stores and 
markets, and in 1'% oz. boxes for 
snack bars and newsstands. 
Varieties: 

Thompson’s seedless grapes are 
small, greenish white to light golden 
in color, firm and tender in texture, 
very sweet when fully ripe. They dry 
easily into raisins of soft texture and 
excellent quality. The Muscat, called 
Malaga in Europe where it originated, 
is somewhat larger than the Thomp- 
son. Muscat raisins are marketed un- 
seeded, seeded and small amounts in 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 

















BAKE 
SAFE 


tS STATE 


BECAUSE: 


ye: 


BAY 





We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, 


MINNESOTA 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES —But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Fulley Immediately 


.. » Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COs¢ extinguisher fluid 


If Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt MUTUAL Fire Prevention BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yc! 


LOUIS, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
hansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL | 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


E.evator A—OMAHA e ELevatok B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 
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R. K. Peek, President 











BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY ° 


PERCY pm 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


tHE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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clusters. Sultana grapes resemble 
Thompson seedless, but are smaller 
and somewhat flattened at the ends. 
Zante currants, also called Black 
Corinths, come from very small red- 
dish black berries, mostly seedless. 
They ripen into soft-textured raisins 
of pleasing tart taste. 

Processing: 

Grapes generally ripen toward the 
end of August and drying takes place 
mostly in September. For highest 
sugar content and best flavor, grapes 
must be fully ripened before harvest- 
ing for drying. When the peak of 
ripeness is reached the bunches of 
grapes are cut from the vines and 
placed on paper trays on the ground 
between the rows of vines. If the 
rows run east and west and are wide- 
ly spaced, as in many vineyards, the 
grapes will get direct sunlight all 
day. They are turned from time to 
time as drying progresses. The proc- 
ess of drying and curing takes from 
10 days to three weeks, the time de- 
pending on the weather. California 
is one of the few fruit growing areas 
of the world where sun drying of the 
fruit is practical, because of a long 
rainless season. Other places where 
fruit is successfully sun dried are 
Chile, South Australia and a few 
countries around the Mediterranean. 
Most of California’s raisins are pro- 
duced by sun drying the grapes al- 
though some, such as Golden Bleached 
Thompson seedless raisins, are pro- 
duced by dehydrating grapes through 
applying artificial heat. After drying 


is completed raisins are stored in 
sweat boxes to await processing, 
packaging and shipment. To keep 


raisins from drying out or becoming 
hard on the shelf, store them in a 
tightly covered jar, once the con- 
tainer they came in has been opened. 
Per Capita Consumption: 

For several years per capita con- 
sumption of raisins in the U.S. has 
held fairly steady at slightly under 2 
lb. When raisin supplies are available, 
per capita consumption in Europe is 
about twice that of the U.S. 
Historical Note: 

Raisins are one of the oldest of 
known human foods. They are men- 
tioned in the Old Testament (I Sam- 
uel XXV, 18) and may have come in- 
to use first in that part of the world 
called the “cradle of civilization” 
lands bordering the eastern Mediter- 
ranean,—among them the Holy Land. 
Spanish missionaries are credited 
with bringing the first grape vines to 
California. The varieties were prob- 
ably Malags or Black Corinths, both 
of which are hundreds of years old. 
The popular Thompson's _ seedless 
originated in Asia Minor and was 





“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 
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TEACHER OF FAIR PLAY AND GOOD ciTIZENSHIP 


FATHER’S DAY—Cake again has its 


place in the Father’s Day dinner- 
festival, centering this year around 
a chicken and cranberry dinner, Ad- 
vertising and displays for the June 21, 
1953, event are being distributed at 
cost by the Father’s Day Council. 
Further information may be had from 
Alvin Austin, Director of Public Re- 
lations, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. 





first grown in California near Yuba 
City, by a William Thompson, about 
1878. 

Food Value: 

Raisins are rich in iron and contain 
small amounts of important vitamins. 
They are concentrated food value for 
it takes 4 lb. of grapes to make 1 Ib. 
of raisins. 

USES OF RAISINS 
Raisin Bread 

White, rye, whole wheat and bran 

Sweet dough and plain dough 

With and without nuts, honey or 
spices 

With and without icing 

Sliced and unsliced loaves 

Pound loaves except for a few 115 
lb. loaves and 14 oz. loaves 
Yeast raised sweet goods with raisins 

Cinnamon rolls 

Butterflies 

Coffee cake 

Panettone 

Stollen 

Fruit buns 

Cakes made with 

Fruit cake 

Applesauce cake 

Spice cake 

Raisin cake 

Pound cake 

Cupcakes 


raisins 


Pies made with raisins 

Raisin pie 

Mince pie 

Apple-raisin pie 

Sour cream pie with raisins 

Lemon-raisin pie 

Pineapple-raisin pie. 

Mincemeat 
In bulk for commercial use 
Fruit biscuits 

Raisin muffins and rolls 
Cookies and other pastries 

Oatmeal cookies 

Fruit bars 

Raisin squares 

Raisin crumpets 

Streudel 





Buy and Sell 


Through 


WANT ADS 
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One of a series... 
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service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 
an annual statistical and reference work, 
is the only source book of its kind in 
existence. It has for years filled the 
industry’s urgent need for statistical 
information on the 
flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. 


Basically the Al- 
manack is concerned 
with statistics of price, 
supply, production, 
distribution and con- 
sumption of materials 
and commodities, but 
the factual background of trade custom, 
government regulation and industrial 
self-control has grown to large propor- 
tions and is given increasing attention 
in each annual revision. 


The information brought together in 
this indispensable volume is both cur- 


The Almanack 


rent and historical. It is designed to 
supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through 
government and private sources, includ- 
ing The Northwestern Miller’s own 
widespread facilities in this country and 
abroad. 


In no other publication is this infor- 
mation available in such readily accessi- 
ble and convenient form. In addition, 
this statistical service is maintained on 
a continuing basis and up-to-date data 
on many subjects is available between 
publication dates of the Almanack. 


The Almanack is a service publica- 
tion, a “reference library” all in itself. 
It is part of The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 
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NEW YORK 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Hitch your bakery qual- 


ity to these “Star” flours 


and 


you will never be 


disappointed . . . nor will 


your 


customers. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS X. 





MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | 





WENATCHEE - 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 





Terminal 
Storage 


NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S» MOST “MODERN 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








The Northwestern Miller 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Name 
Address 


 SPOCeTe 


Kindly Check 


Type of 
Business 





One year $4 
Bill me 


FLOUR | 
MILL § 


Bill my firm 


Management 
(©) Production 
Sales or Office 


[| Two years $7 
| I am sending payment 


Zone . Serer r rey etre ee 
irain Firm 
FLOUR a Jobber 0 Grain 1 
DISTRIB- | - Broker Bakery 
UTOR )\ () Wholesale () Wholesale 
Grocer } Retail 





A prospering business man was in- 
duced to give a dictating machine a 


week’s trial. Later the salesman 
dropped in to inquire how it was per- 
forming. “I dun’t lak it,” grumbled 
the customer. “It tuks mit sucha 
hexent der typist cannot onderstand 


it!” 
¢¢¢ 

Two elderly women who rented a 
summer cottage sight unseen, were 
dismayed by its isolation. After a few 
frightened nights, they paid the old 
man who did odd jobs to sleep in a 
shed near their door every night. 
The next summer they took the place 
again and went to look up the old 


man. At his cottage they found a 

sign posted: “Wood supplied, odd 

jobs don. Narvus wimmen slept with.” 
e¢ ¢ 


A couple in Los Angeles live in a 
section where yards are separated by 
low brick walls. The neighbors have 
a Persian cat which spends its days 
sunning atop the wall. The other day 
the woman popped out of the door 
and saw the cat sunning. ‘‘What are 
you doing, you pretty thing?” she 
cooed. 

“Why,” came a voice from the other 
side of the wall, followed by the 
hulking form of a man, “I’m weeding 
the garden.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

The following story about a prank- 
ster who tried to frighten his friend 
is currently being told behind the iron 
curtain. 

At midnight there 
pounding at the door. 

“Who is that?” the fearful citizen 
asked. 

“Death,” the grim jokester replied. 

“God be praised,” the voice inside 
exclaimed. “I was afraid it was the 


mY D> 

Who remembers when the biggest 
thing in this country was the state 
of Texas—rather than state of taxes? 


¢¢ ¢ 


4 diehard is a man who worships 
the ground his head is buried in. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
An upset citizen nervously asked a 
prominent astronomer whether it 
was possible for the atomic bomb to 
destroy the earth. “Suppose it does,” 
said the scientist with a casual shrug, 
“it isn’t as if the earth were a major 


planet.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

An industrialist asked his small 
son what he would like to have for 
Christmas. “A baby brother,” replied 
the boy. 

“But it’s only two weeks to Christ- 
mas,” objected the father, ‘‘and that 
doesn’t give me enough time.” 

“IT know,” said the boy, “but can’t 
you put more men on the job?” 


was a heavy 


Two men who hadn’t seen each 
other for 15 years met and began 


reminiscing. 

lst fellow: “Is your wife as pretty 
as she used to be?” 

2nd fellow: “Oh, yes, but it takes 
her quite a bit longer.” 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 





-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 


NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘*The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Address 


LONDON, E. C. $3 


Cable “Feastanco,” London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,’’ London 








Cable Address: *‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“COvVENTRY,’’ London 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 29-April 1—U.S. Wholesale 
Grocers Assn.; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; exec. vice pres., 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., 1511 K St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-11—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Ohio Valley District and 
Wolverine District; Secor Hotel, To- 
ledo; O. V. sec., Robert Bartee, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, and W. sec., 
Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Ill. 

April 21 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 

April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 23-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 

May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 
1, Colorado. 

May 4-5 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-13 — lowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Lowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 11-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Hlinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, II. 

May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Hlinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 


College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O'Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Lou- 
ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 14-16—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 North Ashland Ave., 
Palestine, Ill. 


June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Algemeene HUandel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


j (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
if Ay 


Heerengracht 209 


70 |°\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
| ee 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








Established 1885 


~ 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace st., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable “Philip,” Dundee 












Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . = , 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 














FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma."’ Glasgow 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
le Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
‘ OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ST May 18-21—Association of Oper- 
ative Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 























FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
*LOUR MERCHANTS 
ni GLASGOW,C 2 


business much preferred 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Address 


50 Wellington Street 
G.i.4 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow Bankers: 


ma “Matluch” 
May 25-28—American Association 


of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Iv- 
orydale, Ohio. 














ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


47-48 Damrak 


May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 

1209 Statler Bldg. 


Kelly 


Seaboard 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 
And at the top of Fine Quality 


1952—Our 75th Anniversary 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Ss’ rAR OF THE WEST 

One of the Best : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 213! Frankenmuth, Mich. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


Low 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID ° FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!''":° 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co................. 36 Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ..........+5+- Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 23 
- GS. b bebe dsr ccccccncecace 7 Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.......... 35 Oklahoma Flour Mills Co.............-. 
BOD DIGG WE OO. ccc ccccccescics 35 Great Star Flour Millis, Ltd............ 6 a er er ee 
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you taking advantage of this service 


cluding bulletin and list services. 


program? Ask for more details. 
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PRUDUGIION OF STEEL 


... the similarity is that both are technical flour treatment problems, in both field 

procedures calling for experience, skill and and laboratory. 

fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 

offers these qualities to you and your con- delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 

sultants: ment-A for enriching. 
Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
ment, the benefits of N-A’s “smooth-running” ma- ah 
Skill, maintained by daily handling of turing, color improvement and enrichment. for flour maturing 


*‘Dyox”’, ‘‘Novadelox” and '‘N-Richment-A”’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OQVADEL- AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities 





It’s Easy to 


Protect Your Home From Fire 


Every year 11,000 Americans are burned to death in their 
homes. Three hundred and forty thousand homes are de- 
stroyed and property loss is in excess of $700,000,000. 


The ultimate tragedy of this is that 90% of all fires in the 
home are caused by carelessness! What do you have to do 
to protect your home? In most cases, you need only to follow 
these five simple rules: 


1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 

2. Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags and 
other inflammable debris. 
Repair defective electrical equipment; replace 
frayed or worn wiring. 
Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


See that your heating system is in good work- 
ing order. 


To protect yourself, your family, your home and your prop- 
erty, remember: Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are 
against you! 





